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CASH  PRIZES  TO  GROCERS 

To  Speed  Canned  Food  Sales  . 
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Every  month,  Canco  ofTers  prizes 
to  {::rocers  for  inereasing  canned 
ft)0(l  sales.  Contests  are  announced 
to  170,000  readers  of  five  leading 
grocery  magazines.  Letters  pour  in 
telling  about  itleas  that  have  boosted 
sales.  This  is  just  another  of  Canco’s 
many  services  to  the  Canning  Industry. 
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At  the  end  of  the  day  v/e  dis¬ 
covered  that  we  sold  five  jj^lO 
cans  to  the  ladies'  club  and 
130  ^2  cans  to  the  customers. 


During  the  week  we  sold  four¬ 
teen  and  a  half  cases...  be¬ 
sides  an  unusual  quantity  of 
related  items... 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


230  PARK  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


the  SILVER  A  WARD  IN  THE  METAL  CONTAINER  GROUP. 
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CAN  MACHINERY  CO 


240  NORTH  ASHLAND  AVENUE 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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THESE  PRIZE  WINNING  CANS  WERE  MADE,  OF 
COURSE,  BY  CAMERON  MACHINES.  IN  THE  1937 
ALL-AMERICA  PACKAGE  COMPETION,  SPONSORED  BY 
MODERN  PACKAGING  MAGAZINE,  THEY  WERE  GIVEN 
THE  SILVER  AWARD  IN  THE  METAL  CONTAINER  GROUP. 


THE  No.  176  SQUARE-END 
COiMPOUND  APPLIER  &  CURLER 

This  unit  of  the  automatic  line  of  machinery 
for  producing  square  cans,  automatically  feeds 
the  ends  off  the  bottom  of  the  stack  in  the 
magazine,  to  a  position  under  a  “die”  or  pad. 
This  die  applies  the  liquid  latex  compound  to 
the  ends  in  the  manner  of  a  printing  press. 

After  “compounding,”  the  ends  are  curled 
and  stacked  ready  for  drying.  This  method 
of  compounding  and  curling  facilitates  the 
double  seaming  operation  and  results  in  per¬ 
fect  seams. 
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MR.  F.  GLADDEN  SEARLE,  New  York 

Vice  President  in  Charge  of  Sales  and  Advertising 


Searle  realizes  that  modern  methods  of 


contact  such  as  the  telephone  and  telegraph  are  finding 
widespread  application  in  the  Canning  Industry.  And 


Continental  makes  liberal  use  of  these  facilities.  Yet,  it 


is  his  conviction  that  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  the 
'‘personal  call.”  That’s  why  you’ll  find  Continental  represen¬ 


tatives  making  their  rounds — ALWAYS  AT  YOUR  SERVICE. 


OFFICES  IN:  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  .  MONTREAL  .  TORONTO  .  HAVANA  •  AND  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
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I  nu  V-/\l>IINIINVJ  I  l\/\LyL  OF  the  canned  foods  industry 

Published  Every  Monday  Since  1 878  •  ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE.  Editor  •  VOLUME  61 ,  NUMBER  40 


EDITORIALS 


Read  it ! — This  week’s  “Better  Profits”,  and  get  a 
hold  of  yourself.  When  we  have  tried  to  say 
what  he  says,  but  never  half  as  well,  you  dis¬ 
counted  it  because  we  are  only  just  an  Editor  and  have 
only  lived  and  grown  up  in  the  canning  industry.  But 
the  writer  of  “Better  Profits”  is  one  of  the  best  sales¬ 
man  in  the  country — and  he  knows  what  he  is  talking 
men  in  the  country — and  he  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about.  You  can’t  get  anything  better,  and  you  can’t 
deny  the  truth  of  what  he  says. 

WASHINGTON  ACTION  —  Marvin  P.  Verhulst, 
Executive  Secretary,  Wisconsin  Canners  Association, 
is  not  only  a  member  of  an  old  canner  family,  but  is 
a  lawyer  and  accustomed  to  just  such  work  as  he  faced 
when  attending  the  hearings  on  standards,  etc.,  in 
Washington.  His  summary,  therefore,  is  authentic, 
and  this  is  how  he  reported  to  his  Association  on 
April  29 : 

“The  heai'ings  in  Washington  on  definitions  and  standards 
of  canned  peas  concluded  on  Saturday  afternoon  (April 
22nd)  and  the  hearings  on  the  39  other  vegetables  began 
on  schedule  last  Monday  (April  24th). 

With  respect  to  peas,  government  witnesses  departed 
from  the  proposed  definition  and  standards  (as  printed  in 
the  Federal  Register  of  March  7)  to  urge  that  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  sugar  be  required  to  be  shown  on  the  label  as  a 
part  of  the  name,  i.  e.,  ‘Early  June  Peas  with  Added 
Sugar’.  Also,  under  Sec.  51.001  (a)(1),  government  wit¬ 
nesses  indicated  that  only  ‘spotted’  peas  and  not  ‘discolored’ 
peas  should  be  considered.  Several  Wisconsin  canners  were 
present  and  all  asked  for  alternative  terms  ‘Early’,  ‘June’, 
‘Early  June’,  ‘Sweet’,  ‘Sugar’,  ‘Sweet  Wrinkled’. 

The  government  recommended  a  tolerance  of  1  per  cent 
by  weight  for  spotted  peas.  We  asked  for  3  or  4  per  cent 
by  count.  The  government  recommended  a  tolerance  of 
1  / 10  of  1  per  cent  for  harmless  extraneous  vegetable  matter. 
We  asked  for  3/10  or  4/10  of  1  per  cent.  The  government 
recommended  10  per  cent  tolerances  for  ‘pieces  of  peas’, 
which  is  the  present  tolerance.  We  objected  strenuously 
to  a  limitation  of  the  tolerance  on  splits  (1/16  inch  or  over) 
to  5  per  cent  in  the  case  of  Sweets.  The  government  recom¬ 
mendations  related  to  splits  due  to  mechanical  injury  as  well 
as  due  to  swollen  cotyledons.  The  government  recommended 
fixing  the  A.I.S.  for  Alaskas  at  23%  per  cent  and  for  Sweets 
at  21  per  cent.  Only  the  canners  of  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States  objected  to  this. 

With  respect  to  the  other  39  vegetables,  controversy  was 
principally  with  respect  to  names  for  types  and  styles  of 
corn.  We  asked  for  ‘Golden’  in  place  of  ‘Yellow’  and  for 
the  alternative  terms  ‘Whole  Kernel’  and  ‘Whole  Grain’. 
We  also  asked  for  ‘Cream  Style’  instead  of  ‘Crushed’. 

As  to  all  of  these  matters,  testimony  and  other  evidence 
was  presented  so  that  the  picture  of  the  Wisconsin  canning 
industry  with  respect  to  these  matters  will  be  before  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the  promulgation  of  the  new 
regulations. 

The  new  ‘area  of  production’  definition  has  not  been 
further  clarified  as  yet.  We  were  informed  by  an  attorney 
for  the  Wage-Hour  Division  that  salt,  sugar  and  cans  were 
not  products  that  had  to  be  produced  within  a  ten-mile 


radius.  We  have  requested  a  ruling  in  the  case  of  a  cannery 
packing  two  products,  one  of  which  is  produced  within  the 
ten  miles  and  one  which  is  not,  but  we  have  received  no 
advice  as  yet. 

As  to  Congressional  amendment  of  the  Wage-Hour  law, 
it  is  reported  that  the  Barden  Bill  was  defeated  in  com¬ 
mittee  14  to  7,  but  that  the  committee  voted  to  amend  the 
Norton  Bill  along  these  lines:  Cannery  employes  to  be 
permitted  to  work  60  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year 
without  payment  of  overtime.  In  addition,  the  complete 
exemption  from  the  hours  provision  for  14  weeks  of  the 
year  would  be  retained.  And  in  addition  certain  classes  of 
cannery  employes  (such  as  those  engaged  in  picking,  sort¬ 
ing,  washing,  peeling,  etc.)  would  be  exempt  from  both 
the  wage  and  the  hour  provisions.  However,  we  have  had 
no  official  confirmation  of  this  as  yet  and  the  proposal  may 
therefore  be  changed.” 

NOW  DO  YOU  BELIEVE  IT?— They  are  piling  up 
evidence  so  high  on  matters  which  we  have  been  urging 
and  advocating  for  years,  that  if  you  don’t  watch  out 
you  will  be  swamped,  and  obliged  to  do  what  you  should 
have  done  long  ago,  on  your  own  initiative  and  without 
urging  from  us. 

Years  ago,  and  again  just  recently.  Secretary  Frank 
Shook  demonstrated  by  means  of  cans  bought  in  the 
open  market  that  canned  foods  are  seldom  or  never 
really  “sold”;  or  as  he  more  particularly  wished  to 
show  “that  price  is  seldom  a  guide  to  the  quality  of 
canned  foods.”  That  is  just  another  way  of  saying  the 
same  thing.  But  does  it  ever  strike  the  quality  canner 
what  an  amount  of  money  he  has  lost  on  his  packs 
through  his  failure  to  really  sell  his  good  product? 
How  many  canners,  and  how  often  do  all  canners,  have 
their  quality  goods  taken  away  from  them  at  standard, 
and  yes  even  at  seconds  prices?  That  is  what  Mr. 
Shook  and  we  have  been  trying  to  point  out,  these 
many  years.  We  have  had  many  canners  tell  us  that 
they  never  packed  below  an  extra  standard  quality, 
but  have  always  had  to  accept  a  price  being  paid  for 
poor  standards.  Did  that  ever  happen  to  you? 
Grumbling  about  such  a  condition  does  no  good;  it 
takes  action  to  change  it,  and  to  get  out  of  bondage. 
More  and  more  canners  are  taking  that  action,  but  they 
have  had  hard  going  this  year  with  the  strangle-hold 
maintained  by  the  big  chain  buyers.  Again  we  say: 
“Read  Better  Profits”  this  issue. 

In  the  March  27th  issue  of  “Consumers’  Guide”,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Consumers’  Counsel  Division  A.  A.  A., 
appeared  this: 

“To  get  at  the  inside  facts  about  canned  food  products 
and  to  get  these  facts  out  to  consumers,  the  Consumer 
Conference  of  Greater  Cincinnati  recently  persuaded  the 

Mayor  of  that  city  to  declare  February  28  Canned  Food 
Day. 

In  preparation  for  the  celebration  the  Conference  tested 
12  different  brands  of  canned  food  products  by  the  same 
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methods  Government  food  graders  use.  The  five  most 
widely  sold  canned  fruits,  the  five  most  widely  sold  canned 
vegetables,  canned  salmon,  and  canned  grapefruit  juice  were 
subjected  to  a  detailed  examination  by  a  committee  which 
consisted  of  the  supervisor  of  the  high  school  lunch  rooms 
in  the  city,  the  buyer  of  foods  for  the  City  Hospital,  a 
chain-store  food  analyst,  the  food  buyer  for  a  local  whole¬ 
sale  grocer,  and  the  chairman  of  the  lunchroom  committee 
in  one  of  the  city’s  public  schools. 

Sample  cans  were  supplied  free  by  chain  stores  and 
wholesale  grocers  with  the  understanding  that  the  results  of 
the  tests  would  be  made  public.  Stripping  the  labels  from 
the  cans,  the  committee  applied  to  each  of  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  yardsticks  of  quality  and  quantity  such  as  are 
used  by  the  official  graders  in  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics.  After  determining  the  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity  rating  of  each  product,  the  committee  checked  this 
against  the  Cincinnati  cash  and  carry  price  of  each  can. 
Results  showed  that  price  often  has  little  relation  to  quality. 

At  an  all-day  meeting  staged  by  the  Consumer  Conference 
the  findings  of  the  can  testers  were  made  public  with  brand 
names  in  mimeographed  leaflets  which  sold  for  10  cents. 
Huge  charts  illustrating  the  results  were  exhibited  beind  a 
counter  on  which  were  displayed  all  the  foods  tested. 

Five  authoritative  speakers  on  canned  foods  appeared  on 
the  program  of  this  all-day  conference.  An  Ohio  State 
University  Professor  of  Rural  Economics  hammered  home 
the  helplessness  of  consumers  when  they  go  out  to  buy 
canned  foods.  Consumers,  he  stated,  are  not  only  confused 
by  the  meaninglessness  of  most  labels;  they  are  also  con¬ 
fused  by  deceptive  can  sizes.  The  standard  No.  2  can 
contains  1  pound  4%  ounces.  It’s  a  smart  consumer  who 
has  a  sharp  enough  eye  to  spot  the  difference  between  this 
can  and  various  others  that  differ  from  it  by  only  2,  3, 
or  4  ounces.  There  are  257  different  sized  cans  on  the 
market  today,  the  Professor  claimed,  and  an  ordinary  can- 
ner’s  catalog  lists  57  different  sizes.  To  bring  order  out 
of  this  chaotic  state  of  affairs  the  speaker  urged  standardi¬ 
zation  of  can  sizes. 

Speaker  No.  2,  a  lecturer  on  Marketing  at  the  University 
of  Cincinnati,  described  a  study  which  attempted  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  consumers  expected  of  labels.  Three  kinds  of 
consumers  were  interviewed :  random  consumers  reached 
in  a  house-to-house  survey;  mothers  of  university  students; 
and  home  economics  teachers.  Of  these  three  groups  only 
home  economics  teachers  thought  that  quality  information 
on  labels  was  of  first  importance.  The  study,  said  the 
speaker,  showed  that  consumers  don’t  even  know  what  kind 
of  information  labels  should  carry  to  give  them  the  in¬ 
formation  they  need  to  buy  most  intelligently.  More  educa¬ 
tion  is  needed. 

Canada  has  a  law  which  cuts  out  much  unfair  competition 
among  canners,  wholesalers,  and  retailers,  and  at  the  same 
time  assures  consumers  that  they  will  get  accurate,  reliable 
buying  information,  an  expert  in  merchandising  for  a  chain- 
store  company  said.  This  law,  which  requires  grade  label¬ 
ing  on  canned  foods,  has  the  approval  of  canner,  retailer, 
and  consumer.  The  chain-store  company  for  which  the 
speaker  works  has  stores  in  Canada  and  it  finds  the  law 
very  satisfactory.  (On  page  7  we  tell  more  about  Canada’s 
grrading  system.) 

While  not  required  to  do  so  by  law,  this  same  company 
sells  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  United  States  with 
grade  designations  on  the  labels.  Interestingly,  the  speaker 
noted  that  Grade  C  products  are  best  sellers. 

The  article  on  page  7,  above  referred  to  is  lengthy, 
but  we  take  the  following  from  it,  as  pertaining  to 
canned  foods : 

“Visiting  in  Canada,”  is  the  legend  on  the  sticker  Ameri¬ 
can  tourists  paste  to  their  windshields  when  they  go  visiting 
our  northern  neighbors. 

But  American  products  as  well  as  tourists  go  visiting  in 
Canada.  And  as  one  might  expect,  while  visiting  they  put 
on  company  manners. 


Every  can,  for  example,  of  the  thousands  of  dollars’  worth 
of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  which  were  canned  and 
labeled  in  the  United  States  and  exported  to  Canada  for 
sale  in  1937  carried  quality  grade  designations.  They  had 
to,  for  Canada  has  a  grade  label  law  which  requires  all 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  honey,  maple  syrup,  maple 
sugar,  eggs,  fresh  fruits,  and  fresh  vegetables  to  indicate 
their  quality  on  their  labels. 

Thus  American  manufacturers  canning  beans  for  sale  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  use  two  sets  of  labels.  The 
American  label  gives  the  brand  name,  the  net  weight,  the 
name  of  the  commodity,  and  the  name  and  address  of  the 
packer.  The  Canadian  label,  in  addition,  indicates  whether 
the  beans  are  Fancy,  Choice,  Standard,  or  Substandard. 

Universal  use  of  grade  labels  for  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  the  United  States,  some  canners  have  said, 
is  impractical.  But  some  American  canners  when  they  sell 
their  products  in  Canada  with  commendable  practicality 
indicate  quality  on  the  can  labels  in  letters  no  less  than  % 
of  an  inch  in  height  for  most  cans,  and  in  letters  no  less 
than  %  inch  high  for  cans  of  10  ounces  and  under. 

“Fancy”  is  printed  on  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  that 
are  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible. 

“Choice”  is  printed  on  the  labels  of  cans  containing  food 
of  the  next  highest  quality,  foods  which  score  very  high  in 
flavor,  but  which  are  irregular  in  size  or  shape. 

“Standard”  is  imprinted  on  labels  to  indicate  that  the 
food  is  of  good  quality  and  good  maturity  but  not  so  hand¬ 
some  in  appearance. 

“Substandard”  is  the  quality  designation  reserved  for 
foods  packed  from  clean,  sound  fruits  and  vegetables  which 
are  not  uniform  in  maturity,  color,  or  size. 

American  exporters  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
observe  other  Canadian  practices  which  are  not  required  in 
the  United  States.  For  example,  they  submit  all  labels  for 
use  on  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  sold  in  Canada  to  the 
Canadian  Government  for  approval  before  they  use  them. 
In  United  States  this  is  required  only  of  labels  on  canned 
meats  and  meat  products. 

Container  standardization  under  the  Canadian  law,  while 
allowing  the  manufacturers  reasonable  time  for  exhaustion 
of  stocks  of  cans  and  labels,  is  squeezing  the  list  of  approved 
sizes  down  to  nine  shelf  sizes,  with  still  fewer  in  mind. 
Jams,  jellies,  and  marmalades  ai’e  packed  in  only  six  shelf 
sizes,  3  oz.  (individual),  %  lb.,  %  lb.,  1  lb.,  2  lb.,  and  4-lb. 
pails.  These  regulations  which  are  designed  to  protect  con¬ 
sumer  from  optical  illusions  assure  them  that  a  can  contains 
as  much  as  it  seems  to  contain.  For  the  same  reason  the 
Canadian  law  forbids  the  use  of  packages  that  are  deceptive 
in  design,  construction,  or  fill. 

Some  American  canners,  besides  canning  products  in  the 
United  States  and  shipping  them  to  Canada  for  sale,  also 
maintain  canneries  within  Canada.  For  them,  and  for  all 
other  Canadian  food  processors,  there  is  another  provision 
in  the  Canadian  food  and  drug  law  which  is  of  interest  to 
American  consumers. 

The  Canadian  law  requires  the  licensing  of  all  canned 
food  establishments  if  any  part  of  their  product  is  to  be 
marketed  interprovincially  (Canada’s  word  for  our  inter¬ 
state  commerce)  or  exported,  and  makes  their  entire  output 
subject  to  inspection.  In  the  United  States  this  is  required 
only  in  the  case  of  meat  and  meat  products  sold  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce,  except  when  emergency  situations  arise 
in  the  case  of  other  foods  sold  across  State  lines.  Packers 
of  poultry  and  poultry  products,  fish  and  shell  fish  in  the 
United  States  in  addition  may  obtain  this  kind  of  complete 
sanitary  inspection  if  they  ask  for  it. 

The  result  of  the  Canadian  law  is  to  give  to  Canadian 
consumers  a  guarantee  of  wholesomeness  covering  all 
canned  food  products.  The  Canadian  law  ironclads  its 
precautions  by  licensing  all  factories  producing  meat  and 
canned  foods  in  the  Dominion  for  interprovincial  trade. 
Firms  which  violate  the  provisions  of  the  food  law  or  which 
do  not  come  up  to  the  standards  set  for  them  have  their 
licenses  lifted  and  that  puts  them  out  of  business. 
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Studies 


on  Pea  Aphid  Control 


by  L.  P.  DITMAN 

University  of  Maryland 

Canning  Crops  Conference,  College  Park,  Maryland, 
February,  1939 


IN  1938  a  five-year  experiment  was  begun  at  Ridgely,  Maryland, 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  extent  of  pea 
aphid  infestations  on  the  Eastern  Shore  and  the  practicability  of 
annual  treatment  for  the  insect. 

Because  of  the  heavy  infestation  and  the  varying  degree  of 
control  secured,  the  problem  has  become  more  involved  than  had 
been  expected.  Recommended  methods  and  materials  vary  con¬ 
siderably  in  their  effectiveness,  and  the  factors  responsible  for 
this  variation  are  not  well  understood.  There  is  a  great  lack  of 
information,  particularly  on  factors  influencing  the  effectiveness 
of  rotenone-containing  dusts. 

In  the  1938  experiments  there  were  nineteen  1 /20-acre  plots 
of  peas  available  at  Ridgely  for  pea  aphid  control  experiments. 
These  plots  were  treated  as  shown  in  Table  1.  Plots  receiving 
two  applications  of  spray  were  treated  on  May  2  and  May  11. 
Plots  receiving  an  early  application  were  treated  May  2  and 
May  11.  Plots  receiving  an  early  application  were  treated  May  2 
only;  while  those  receiving  late  applications  were  treated  May  11 
only.  Yields  of  peas  from  the  various  plots  and  averages  of 
the  various  treatments  are  also  given  in  Table  1.  Sprays  con¬ 
tained  4  pounds  of  conditioned  derris  or  cube  (1  pound  wetting 
agent  to  7  pounds  derris)  to  100  gallons  and  were  applied  at 
550  pounds  pressure  at  the  rate  of  175  gallons  per  acre. 

A  difference  of  approximately  500  pounds  between  treatments 
is  required  for  statistical  significance.  However,  observations 
of  commercial  control  and  other  experiments  conducted  by  Dr.  C. 
Graham  confirm  the  results  obtained.  In  extreme  infestations 
of  pea  aphid,  derris  sprays  seem  to  be  better,  without  doubt, 
than  cube  sprays;  where  infestations  are  not  severe  the  differ¬ 
ence  will  be  less. 

Aphid  Popidation 

Careful  records  were  made  of  aphid  population  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  an  index  to  the  degree  of  control  which  could  be 
used  as  an  approximate  measure  for  estimating  the  effectiveness 
of  treatments  in  canners’  fields.  A  summary  is  presented  in 
Table  2,  though  it  must  be  realized  that  generalizations  are 
dangerous  in  light  of  numerous  factors  involved.  In  judging 
treatment  efficiency  based  on  Table  2,  observations  should  be 
made  4  to  10  days  after  treatment. 

Timing  the  Application  of  Sprays 
This  is  probably  one  of  the  most  important  factors  concerned 
with  successful  pea  aphid  control.  It  is  made  difficult  by  such 
factors  as  vigor  of  peas,  weather  conditions,  age  of  vines  and 
the  time  infestation  develops.  It  has  been  observed  that  canners 
often  apply  treatments  too  late,  often  after  damage  has  been 
done. 

Dr.  Hugh  Glasgow  of  the  New  York  Station  has  paid  con¬ 
siderable  attention  to  the  timing  of  treatments  and  worked  out 
a  fairly  exact  method  for  use  by  canners  in  timing  sprays.  His 
time  of  treatment  table  is  presented  here  (Table  3).  This  is 
probably  the  best  and  most  accurate  index  for  timing  treatments 
yet  worked  out  as  it  considers  the  vigor  and  age  of  vines  factors. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  ranges  are  approximate  and 
must  be  used  with  judgment.  Glasgow  states,  “This  table  is 
drawn  up  for  a  season  in  which  growing  conditions  are 
ordinarily  good.  Allowances  must  be  made  for  seasons  excep¬ 
tionally  favorable  for  pea  growth  or,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
growing  conditions  are  adverse.”  The  poorer  the  season  for 
pea  growth  the  more  damage  will  result  from  a  small  population. 

Treatments  should  be  made  at  the  point  in  the  table  marked 
“moderate”  during  an  ordinary  season;  when  conditions  are 


TABLE  1.  THE  FIRST  YEAR'S  RESULTS  OF  THE  FIVE-YEAR 
EXPERIMENT  OF  PEA  APHID  CONTROL  AT 
RIDGELY,  MARYLAND. 


Plot  Number 

Treatment 

Yield  pounds  of 
peas  per  acre 

4 

Agicide  2  applications 

1695 

10 

Agicide  2  applications 

2056 

18 

Agicide  2  applications 

23f^9 

Average 

2020 

1 

Derris  +  Aresket  2  applications 

2015 

8 

Derris  -t-  Aresket  2  applications 

1393 

16 

Derris  -|-  Aresket  2  applications 

1943 

Average 

1783 

2 

Cube  -H  Vatsol  2  applications 

1639 

5 

Cube  -f-  Vatsol  2  applications 

1512 

14 

Cube  -I-  Vatsol  2  applications 

1302 

Average 

1486 

11 

Cube  1  early  application 

777 

15 

Cube  1  early  application 

781 

19 

Cube  1  early  application 

1805 

Average 

1121 

6 

Cube  1  late  application 

963 

9 

Cube  1  late  application 

958 

13 

Cube  1  late  application 

777 

Average 

899 

3 

Control  untreated 

480 

7 

Control 

207 

12 

Control 

154 

17 

Control 

527 

Average 

342 

TABLE  2.  The  relation  between  aphid  populations  4  to  10  days  after 
treatment  to  yields  of  peas  secured  in  experimental  plots  at 
Ridgely.  Data  from  plots  in  Table  1  receiving  2 

_ applications  of  spray,  grouped  according  to  yield. 

Degree  of  control _ Aphids  per  sweep  Aphids  per  tip 

Best  15  or  less  1  or  less 

Good  15  to  30  1  to  2 

Fair  30  to  100  3  to  9 

Poor  100  or  over  10  or  over 


TABLE  3.  Glasgow's 

*Table  for 

Timing 

Treatments 

for  Pea  Aphid 

Control. 

Height  of 

Degree  of  Infestation 

Vines  (inches) 

Trace 

Slight 

Moderate 

Severe 

Ruined 

Small  1-6  . 

Medium  6-12  . 

Large  12 -|-  . 

..  1  -2.5 

,..  2.5- 10 
..  10  -  30 

2.5-  10 
10-  30 
30  -100 

10-  30 
30-100 
100-400 

30-  100 

100-  400 
400-1000 

100-  400 
400-1000 
1000-5000 

*  Glasgow’s  data  presented  here  in  aphids  per  sweep  rather  than  aphids  per 
10  sweeps  as  originally  presented. 

exceptionally  favorable  treatment  may  be  made  with  good  results 
in  the  “severe”  stage.  Of  course,  when  the  “ruined  state  is 
reached  it  is  too  late  to  do  anything. 

The  recommendations  by  the  Maryland  Station  for  next  year 
include  the  use  of  derris  sprays  and  the  nicotine  vaporizer. 
Sprays  containing  4  pounds  of  derris  analyzing  4  per  cent 
rotenone  to  100  gallons  of  water  should  be  applied  at  600  pounds 
of  pressure  at  the  rate  of  150  gallons  per  acre.  A  wetting  agent 
must  be  used  in  the  spray.  It  may  be  purchased  already  in  the 
derris  dust,  or  it  may  be  purchased  separately  and  mixed  by 
the  canner.  Little  experimental  work  has  been  done  with 
rotenone-containing  dust  in  Maryland  so  that  recommendations 
must  be  made  with  reservations.  Where  the  canner  insists  on 
using  the  dusting  method,  only  derris  dust  of  1  per  cent  rotenone 
content  is  recommended.  This  should  be  applied  at  35-40  pounds 
per  acre  at  a  time  when  there  is  no  wind  (night)  and  when  the 
temperature  is  above  70°F. 

Complete  details  of  the  experiments  carried  on  in  Maryland 
will  be  published  in  the  near  future  and  these  reports  will  be 
distributed  to  canners  as  soon  as  available. 
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Sweet  Corn  Variety  and  Canning  Trials 

by  R.  G.  ROTHGEB 

University  of  Maryland 

Canning  Crops  Conference,  College  Park,  Maryland, 

February,  1939 


A3  part  of  the  corn  improvement  program  of  the  Maryland 
/  \  Experiment  Station  field  tests  have  been  conducted  and 
reported  annually  since  1931.  The  purpose  has  been  threefold, 
namely,  to  keep  Maryland  growers  abreast  of  hybrid  develop¬ 
ment,  to  provide  a  measuring  stick  for  local  corn  breeding,  and 
to  furnish  immediate  results  for  coordination  with  similar  tests 
being  conducted  in  other  states.  Although  not  as  intensive  or 
extensive  as  might  be  desired,  these  trials  have  made  it  possible 
to  study  plant  and  ear  characters  as  well  as  resistance  to  disease, 
comparative  productivity,  etc.  From  a  practical  standpoint  they 
have  indicated  what  new  sorts  canners  should  include  in  their 
own  trial  acreages  from  time  to  time.  Obviously,  they  need  to 
be  supplemented  by  regional  observations  and  by  the  canners’ 
opinion  as  to  canning  quality  under  conditions  of  mass 
production. 

In  1938  eight-eight  hybrids  and  twelve  open  pollinated  stocks 
were  grown  in  replicated  trials  at  College  Park.  Of  this  ma¬ 
terial,  fifteen  hybrids  and  one  variety  were  also  compared  at 
Ridgely.  Complete  results  for  both  trials  have  been  reported  in 
Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  682.  Therefore,  at  this  time  it 
will  be  necessary  to  point  out  only  some  of  the  more  outstanding 
results  for  the  several  classes  of  material. 

WHITE  CORN — White  corn  has  long  been  the  “back  log’’  of 
corn  production  in  Maryland.  Stowell’s  Evergreen  and  Country 
Gentleman,  or  Shoe  Peg,  held  forth  long  before  commercial 
hybrids  came  into  the  picture.  Most  of  the  open-pollinated  corn 
that  continues  to  be  grown  belongs  to  these  two  types.  Time 
and  again  experiments  have  shown  the  benefit  of  selecting  these 
varieties  under  local  conditions.  A  strain  of  Country  Gentleman 
selected  for  five  generations  at  Westminster  continued  to  show 
superiority  in  1938,  even  after  having  been  multiplied  two 
generations  in  Connecticut. 

Several  commercial  white  hybrids  have  been  grown  in  the 
State  for  a  period  of  years.  Compared  to  commercial  open- 
pollinated  varieties  of  similar  type  and  origin  these  hybrids 
have  shown  some  superiority  jn  productivity  and  uniformity. 
However,  the  margin  has  not  been  great.  From  time  to  time 
there  have  been  included  in  the  tests  experimental  hybrids  which 
have  shown  a  considerable  increase  in  vigor.  This  situation 
was  repeated  again  in  1938.  Six  white  hybrids  of  the  Evergreen 
type  out-yielded  the  most  productive  variety.  In  order  of  yield 
they  are  as  follows:  Money  Maker  x  H  84,  C  63  x  H  84,  Ever¬ 
green  X  H  84,  Narrow  Grain  x  H  84,  Narrow  Grain  x  H  44, 
Stowell’s  Top  Cross  (Woodruff)  and  Narrow  Grain  14  x  13  (Ill.). 
All  except  the  latter  two  are  experimental  crosses  made  at 
College  Park.  The  first  three  crosses  led  the  whole  test  in 
tonnage.  They  out-yielded  their  nearest  competitor  by  more 
than  17  per  cent  in  terms  of  husked,  marketable  ears  per  plant. 
Moreover,  one  of  them.  Money  Maker  x  H  84,  also  led  the 
1937  test.  Apparently,  Inbred  H  84  has  the  ability  to  impart 
great  vigor  to  its  crosses. 

Limited  canning  tests  in  1938  indicate  that  these  crosses  are 
quite  acceptable  for  flavor  and  tenderness.  However,  more 
critical  quality  tests  are  to  be  conducted  before  any  of  these 
hybrids  are  released  for  comercial  trial. 

In  the  Country  Gentleman  class,  hybrids  8x6  (Ill.),  5x10 
(Ill.),  456x472  (Associated  S.G.),  Co.  Gent,  x  90  (F.  H.  Wood¬ 
ruff  and  Sons)  might  be  mentioned  as  deserving  of  consideration. 
They  seem  to  have  both  vigor  and  acceptable  kernel  type. 

YELLOW  HYBRIDS — Golden  Cross  Bantam  continues  to 
build  up  a  good  performance  record.  Its  popularity  is  well 
merited.  It  combines  wilt  resistance,  high  productivity,  and 
good  canning  quality.  Moreover,  it  is  well  established  and  seed 


is  readily  available.  However,  as  time  goes  on  it  is  having  more 
and  more  competition,  and  most  of  its  competitors  have  one  or 
the  other  of  its  inbred  parents  in  their  pedigrees.  Inbred  P39 
is  being  used  extensively. 

Table  1  gives  results  for  a  number  of  yellow  hybrids  in  com¬ 
parison  with  Golden  Cross  Bantam.  The  first  three  are  usually 
a  week  to  ten  days  earlier  than  Golden  Cross.  Although  far 
less  productive  they  may  occasionally  find  a  place  in  local 
canning  programs. 

In  sections  of  the  State  where  a  taller  fodder  is  desired  the 
last  group  may  have  a  slight  advantage. 

Probably  the  most  serious  competitor  of  Golden  Cross  in  this 
group  is  loana  (P39xla45).  A  detailed  comparison  is  given 
in  Table  2.  Over  a  period  of  three  years  it  was  decidedly  more 
productive,  had  less  husk  and  cull  loss,  fewer  dying  plants,  and 
has  produced  somewhat  larger  ears.  In  maturity  period  and 
plant  height  it  has  not  showed  much  difference.  The  flavor  of 
the  raw  corn  seemed  somewhat  inferior  to  that  of  Golden  Cross. 
However,  the  percentage  of  cut-off  and  appearance  in  the  can 
were  equally  good.  This  hybrid  is  ready  for  trial  acreages  in 
Maryland. 

TABLE  1.  SUMMARY  FOR  SEVERAL  YELLOW  HYBRIDS 


Days  to  Pounds  husked  marketable  ears 
Hybrid  Maturity  per  plant 

1936  1937  1938  Average 

Seneca  Golden  .  66-72  .36  .29  .41  .35 

Spancross  P39  .  66-74  .31  .22  .26  .26 

Early  Bancross  .  67-72  .27  .31  .40  .33 

Golden  Cross  Bantam .  75-78  .49  .56  .70  .68 

Purgold  (P39xP14)  .  73-77  . 50  .63  .67 

Indigold  (P51xP14)  .  76-76  .  .47  .49  .48 

loana  (P39xI45)  .  73-78  .61  .66  .87  .71 

Bloomcross  P39  .  75-83  .44  .46  .67  .52 

Golden  Hyb.  2439 .  80-83  .45  .  .68  .67 

Kancross  .  82-86  .53  .63  .83  .63 


TABLE  2.  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  lOANA  AND  GOLDEN 
CROSS  BANTAM 


( — diflferences  denote  higher  readings  for  loana) 


Character 

College  Park 

Ridgely 

studied 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1938 

Average 

Days  to  maturity . 

0 

-2 

0 

+  1 

—  .26 

Av.  height,  ins . 

4 

-i  4 

—1 

—  .33 

Dying  plants,  % . 

0 

—  1.6 

0 

-  4.5 

—1.6 

Ear  length,  ins . 

0 

—  .4 

+  .4 

Elar  Wt.,  husked,  lbs... 

-f  .05 

+  .09 

+  .06 

-f  .07’ 

4-  .07 

Ears  per  plant . 

+  .12 

—  .04 

+  .16 

-f  .16 

4-  .10 

Field  yield,  tons . 

+  .65 

-t-  .41 

4-  .36 

4-1.10 

4-  .63 

Husk  and  cull  loss,  % 

—4 

-  -4 

—9 

4-1 

—4.00 

Yield  per  plant,  lbs . 

-f-  .12 

.10 

-h  .17 

4-  .17 

4-  .14  (4-24%) 

TABLE  3.  CUT-OFF  PERCENTAGES  AND 

MATURITY  SCORES 

FOR 

SEVERAL  HYBRIDS. 

(Corn  canned  cream  style  by  Dr.  E. 

P.  Walls,  University  of  Maryland. 

Scores  by 

Strasburger  and 

Siegel,  Baltimore, 

Md.) 

Hybrid 

Cut-off 

Score 

Golden  Cross  Bantam... 

63,  67 

23,  20 

loana  . 

67,  56 

21,  23 

Soobred  . 

66,  66 

23,  21 

Purgold  . 

69 

21 

Indigold  . 

62 

23 

la  45xP14  . 

66 

23 

P61xI45  . 

61 

22 

Money  Maker  x  H84 . 

66 

26 

C63  X  H84 . 

61 

22 

Nar.  Grain  x  H84 . 

67 

24 

H23  X  C78 . 

58 

23 

Score  16  —  18,  Standard 
Score  19  —  21,  Ex-Standard 
Score  22  —  26,  Fancy 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


GLOBE 

KANRY-TEX 


A  Belt  desisned  to  meet  modern  sanitary  re¬ 
quirements  in  canning  and  packing  plants. 

EASY  TO  CLEAN — May  be  washed  with  hot 
water  or  live  steam. 

IS  ODORLESS  and  TASTELESS. 

LASTS  LONGER — The  tough  treatment  resists 
juices  and  acids  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

CUT  YOUR  COSTS  by  using  "Kanry-Tex" — 
the  quality  belt  that  costs  less  than  most  com¬ 
petitive  types. 

Furnished  in  brown  or  white  and  in  all  widths 
and  weights. 

Ask  your  supply  house  for  GLOBE  KANRY- 
TEX  or  write  to: 

GLOBE  WOVEN  BELTING  CO.  INC. 

1400  Clinton  Street,  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


C<^i44/p4ne4it 


L  Indidna  Juice  Extractor 


for  DependabHity,  Great  Capacity,  High 
Quality  and  Lower  Production  Costs  > 


9  Many  oF  the  Famous  brands  oF  tomato  products  are  produced 
on  Langsenkamp  Units.  Langsenkamp  design  and  construction 
easily  meets  the  requirements  oF  the  highly  trained  engineering 
staFFs  oF  great  organizations.  Langsenkamp  equipment  perFor- 
mance  meets  the  requirements  oF  their  operating  staFFs.  In  hund¬ 
reds  oF  smaller  plants  throughout  the  country,  operating  to  high 
standards  oF  eFFiciency  and  quality,  Langsenkamp  Equipment  is 
also  the  choice.  Langsenkamp  Equipment  possesses  those  extra 
values  in  dependability  and  perFormance  that  make  it  easily  the 
most  satisFactory  and  the  most  economical. 

Complete  Equipment  for  Tomato  Products 

A  complete  line.  Everything  in  the  way  of  major  units  and 
several  exclusive,  desirable  specialties.  Langsenkamp  Equipment 
SAVES  PROFITS  and  more  than  pays  For  itselF  in  extra  advant- 


Standard  Pulper 


Paddle  Finisher 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 


'Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant" 


INDIANAPOLIS,  INO. 


Prompt  shipment  of  com¬ 
plete  line  of  lap  pastes, 
pick-up  gums  and  cements, 
case  sealing  glue. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Baltimore 

Serving  the  Eastern  Shore 

Ollier  warehouse  stocks  conveniently  located  in 
all  canning  areas. 

DEWKY  &  A\M\  CHEMICAL  CO. 


SAME  WORK 
in  FEWER  HOURS 

You  can  do  it  with 

K  Y  L  E  R 
LABELERS  and  BOXERS 

They’re  built  for  Speed,  Neatness 
and  trouble-free  operation 

"They  have  everything  with  half  the  parte’’ 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturere 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 
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DISTRIBUTORS  ACTIVITY 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


ACTIONS  UNDER  FOOD  AND  DRUG  ACT  OF 
1906  CONTINUE 

REVIEW  of  actions  in  March  under  the  old  law 
reveals  the  seizure  of  many  consignments  of 
frozen  fish  and  frozen  fish  fillets  found  to  contain 
decomposed  or  parasite-infested  fish.  These  seizures 
resulted  in  the  confiscation  of  90,135  pounds  of  frozen 
fish  and  158,397  pounds  of  various  frozen  fish  fillets. 

The  following  actions  also  were  reported  of  food 
products  found  to  be  contaminated  with  insects,  insect 
fragments,  rodent  hairs  and  other  evidences  of  filth: 
978  pounds  of  butter,  510  pounds  of  limburger  cheese, 
1392  bags  of  flour,  114  cases  of  tomato  catsup,  190 
pounds  of  dried  peaches,  16  sacks  of  potato  ferment  and 
318  pounds  of  fish  roe. 

Decomposition  in  whole  or  in  part  accounted  for 
seizure  of  220,500  pounds  of  apple  chops,  97,630  pounds 
of  lobster  tails,  36  cases  of  canned  clams,  4495  pounds 
of  fresh  fish,  640  pounds  of  smoked  fish,  5025  pounds 
of  fresh  shrimp  and  270  pounds  of  soy  kernels,  and  64 
cases  of  canned  lemon  juice. 

Seizures  were  also  made  of  7100  pounds  of  dried 
cherries  and  86  barrels  of  frozen  strawberries  contain¬ 
ing  moldy  berries,  32  cases  of  canned  strained  green 
beans  containing  particles  of  solder,  736  packages  of 
Easter  egg  dyes  containing  lead  and  96  cases  of  canned 
oysters  containing  excessive  shell  fragments. 

Violations  of  an  economic  kind  brought  the  confisca¬ 
tion  of  13,062  pounds  of  butter  containing  less  than  the 
legal  minimum  of  80  per  cent  butter-fat,  673  packages 
of  buckwheat  and  corn  flour  found  to  be  short  weight 
and  containing  sand,  65  cases  of  so  called  canned  grape¬ 
fruit  containing  a  mixture  of  grapefruit  pomace  with 
added  sugar,  25  gallons  of  sweet  India  Relish  containing 
added  saccharin  and  1008  sacks  of  potatoes  misrepre¬ 
sented  as  being  U.  S.  Grade  No.  1. 

OTHER  CRIMINAL  ACTIONS  REPORTED 

ERMINATIONS  of  other  actions  under  the  Act  of 
1906  resulting  in  fines  were:  California  Preserving 
Company,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  decomposed  apple 
butter,  fine  $100 ;  Gervas  Canning  Company  and  Stanley 
J.  Drago,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  moldy  tomato  puree,  fine  $100 
against  the  corporation  and  $100  against  Stanley  J. 
Drago,  the  fine  against  Drago  being  suspended  and  de¬ 
fendant  placed  on  probation;  Oconomowoc  Canning 
Company,  Sun  Prairie,  Wise.,  tomato  puree  containing 
excessive  mold,  fine  $50;  Fergus  County  Creamery, 
Lewiston,  Mont.,  butter  deficient  in  fat  and  decomposed 
frozen  eggs,  fine  $300 ;  A.  T.  Crouch  Creamery  Company 
and  Howard  M.  Osburn,  Bloomer,  Ark.,  butter  deficient 
in  fat,  fine  $10;  Yorkshire  Creamery  Company,  Bruce, 


Miss.,  butter  deficient  in  fat,  fine  $50;  W.  M.  Brooks 
Packing  Company,  Inc.,  Fernandina,  Fla.,  canned 
shrimp  bearing  a  label  falsely  stating  that  the  product 
was  packed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  fine  $200 ;  Norton  and  Company,  South 
Washington,  Va.,  bone  and  meat  scrap  deficient  in 
protein,  fine  $100;  Temple  Cotton  Oil  Company,  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  cottonseed  screenings  deficient  in  protein 
and  cottonseed  meal  containing  excessive  fiber,  fine  $100. 

FILLED  MILK  ACT  CASE  TERMINATED 

A  FTER  lengthy  litigation,  which  included  a  Supreme 
Court  decision  on  April  25,  1938  upholding  the 
/  \  constitutionality  of  the  Federal  Filled  Milk  Act 

which  prohibits  interstate  commerce  in  filled  milk,  a 
jury  at  Springfield,  Ill.,  in  February,  1939,  found  the 
Carolene  Products  Company  guilty  of  shipping  this 
commodity  in  interstate  commerce  and  the  Court  as¬ 
sessed  a  fine  of  $1000  and  costs.  The  verdict  has  been 
appealed.  The  Carolene  Products  Company  also  filed 
suit  in  the  District  of  Columbia  seeking  a  temporary 
injunction  restraining  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Attorney  General  from  prosecuting  criminal  pro¬ 
ceedings  which  have  been  filed  against  them  for  ship¬ 
ments  of  a  new  product  which  is  also  alleged  to  be  in 
violation  of  the  Filled  Milk  Act.  This  injunction  was 
denied.  The  manufacturer  has  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  Government  has  filed  a  motion  to  dismiss 
the  appeal  or  to  affirm  the  judgment  of  the  lower  Court. 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  ADMINISTRATION  REPORTS 
ACTIVITIES  UNDER  NEW  LAW 

HE  current  report  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis¬ 
tration  discloses  an  increase  in  legal  actions  during 
March  against  drugs,  cosmetics  and  devices  alleged 
to  be  dangerous  under  the  prescribed  conditions  of  use, 
and  therefore  actionable  under  the  section  of  the  new 
law  which  became  effective  immediately  upon  its  enact¬ 
ment  on  June  25,  1938. 

STAMP  PLAN  TO  START 

HE  most  important  step  yet  taken  to  stimulate 
food  consumption,  and  correct  surplus  supply  prob¬ 
lems,  in  this  country  will  be  under  way  on  May  15, 
next,  when  the  stamp  plan  for  distributing  relief  is 
started  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Expenditures  of  the 
Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  are  estimated  as  $70,000,000  for  the 
purchase  of  surplus  farm  products,  chiefly  in  commodi¬ 
ties  under  75  per  cent  of  parity  and  frequently  less 
than  60  per  cent. 
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PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPAIMY,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Commission 

Ganned  an^  Gannen  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

C;iMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  U.  S.  A. 


A  Iways  Dependable ! 

OLD  FAITHFUL  BRAND 

Seed  Peas  For  Canning  and  Freezing 

GALLATIN  VALLEY  SEED  CO. 

BOZEAN,  MONTANA 


Their  use  means  a  larger  profit  for  the 
Canner  because  they  thresh  peas  more 
efficiently  and  permit  the  packer  to  get  a 
pack  of  better  quality.  This  has  been 
proven  many  times  by  actual  operation 
and  careful  tests. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO 

M  ariuf  act  urers  of  Viners^  Viner  Feeders,  Ensilage  Distributors  and  Chain  Ad  fusters 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 
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WHAT— NO  CANNED  FOODS? 

Washington,  D.  C. 

ECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE  HENRY  A. 
WALLACE,  May  4,  designated  as  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  eight  foods  which  may  be 
included  by  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Cor¬ 
poration  on  the  list  of  commodities  obtainable  with 
surplus  food  order  stamps  under  the  recently  an¬ 
nounced  stamp  plan. 

The  foods  designated  by  the  Secretary  were  butter, 
shell  eggs,  dry  edible  beans,  dried  prunes,  oranges, 
fresh  grapefruit,  wheat  flour  and  whole  wheat 
(graham)  flour,  and  corn  meal. 

The  surplus  foods  are  to  be  formally  listed  in  a 
bulletin  issued  by  the  FSCC  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  Corporation  is  author¬ 
ized  to  determine  the  specific  areas  and  the  periods 
of  time  during  which  these  commodities  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  surplus.  The  Corporation  also  may  remove 
any  food  from  the  surplus  list  if  a  change  in  market¬ 
ing  conditions  warrants  it. 

“If  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  come  into  surplus 
later  in  the  season  it  is  expected  that  they  will  be 
added  to  this  list  from  time  to  time,”  said  Milo  R. 
Perkins,  president  of  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodi¬ 
ties  Corporation.  “Under  the  food  stamp  plan  it  will 
be  possible  to  assist  farmers  by  treating  surpluses  of 
such  crops  on  an  area  rather  than  on  a  national  basis. 
For  example,  some  of  these  products  may  be  declared 
surplus  for  a  six  weeks’  period  in  a  given  trade  area. 
Because  of  this  flexibility  it  will  be  possible  to  assist 
truck  growers  and  fruit  growers  in  moving  their  sea¬ 
sonal  surpluses  into  an  area  where  they  can  get  a 
greater  return  because  of  small  transportation  costs. 
Fruits  and  vegetables  which  might  otherwise  not  be 
marketed  can  thus  find  their  way  through  regular 
trade  channels  into  the  homes  where  they  are  most 
needed.” 

It  is  expected  that  the  food  stamp  plan  will  be  put 
in  operation  around  the  middle  of  May  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  the  first  experimental  city  selected.  Subse¬ 
quently  the  plan  will  be  put  into  operation  in  other 
experimental  cities  in  widely  scattered  areas  of  the 
United  States.  Under  this  plan,  WPA  workers  and 
people  receiving,  or  certified  as  eligible  to  receive, 
public  aid  may  obtain  free  the  blue  surplus  food  stamps 
under  provisions  designed  to  assure  that  food  bought 
with  them  will  be  in  addition  to  the  normal  food  pur¬ 
chases  of  the  family.  These  blue  stamps  will  be  good 
in  any  cooperating  grocery  store  for  items  on  the  sur¬ 
plus  food  list. 

AUSTRALIA’S  1939  APRICOT  PACK 

Canned  apricots  processed  in  Australia  during  the 
current  season  amounted  to  a  total  of  282,422  cases  of 
24  30-ounce  cans,  compared  with  380,082  cases  during 
the  1938  season,  according  to  returns  furnished  to  the 
Australian  Canned  Fruits  Board  of  Canners.  The 
export  pack  included:  Choice,  12,978  cases;  Standard, 
177,015;  Seconds,  47,330.  45,099  cases  of  Standards 
were  packed  for  local  use. 


FINDS  WHOLESALER  IS  STRONGER 

HANGING  conditions  in  distribution  and  im¬ 
provements  made  by  wholesalers  in  their 
operations  are  bringing  about  a  return  of 
greater  utilization  of  their  services  by  both  manufac¬ 
turers  and  their  retailers,  said  Paul  S.  Willis,  president 
of  the  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  in  a  state¬ 
ment  issued  last  week. 

He  stated  that  this  applies  to  situations  where  the 
manufacturer’s  policy  is  one  of  selling  only  to  whole¬ 
salers,  and  where  for  some  reason  retailers  have  been 
placed  on  the  direct  buying  lists. 

“Wholesalers,  awakening  to  this  development,  are 
carefully  studying  the  need  of  the  direct-buying  re¬ 
tailers,  and  are  equipping  themselves  through  improved 
efficiencies  and  economies,  to  render  these  retailers  the 
services  which  they  require,”  Mr.  Willis  stated.  It  is 
evident,  he  believes,  that  the  efficient  wholesaler  is 
making  fine  progress  in  recapturing  some  of  this  direct 
business. 

“The  Robinson-Patman  Act  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  placing  the  wholesaler  in  a  position  to  help 
himself.  Under  this  Act  he  buys  his  merchandise 
upon  substantially  the  same  basis  as  does  his  com¬ 
petitor.  From  a  buying  angle  he  is  equally  on  the 
same  basis ;  thus,  his  opportunity  for  development  must 
come  from  economies  in  operation  and  efficiency  in 
service,”  said  the  AGMA  spokesman. 

WHOLESALER  SALES  SHARPLY  UP 

OLLAR  sales  of  3,042  wholesalers  in  all  lines  in¬ 
creased  4.8  per  cent  in  March  over  the  same 
month  a  year  ago,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
announced.  The  March  sales,  at  $210,188,000,  also 
represented  a  gain  of  19.4  per  cent  over  February. 

Wholesalers’  business  for  the  first  quarter  show  a 
gain  of  4.9  per  cent  over  the  first  three  months  of  1938, 
the  volume  amounting  to  $506,793,000  in  value. 

Cost  value  of  stocks  on  hand  at  the  end  of  March  for 
1,811  wholesale  firms  reporting  this  information  was 
6.6  per  cent  less  than  than  a  year  ago,  but  practically 
the  same  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  month. 

The  ratio  of  collections  on  accounts  receivable  for 
2,541  wholesale  firms  during  the  month  was  slightly 
above  March,  1938. 

CHAIN  STORE  TRENDS 

HE  average  size  of  chain  stores  is  growing, 
although  the  number  of  stores  is  decreasing, 
according  to  reports  sent  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York.  Data  show  that  the  average  num¬ 
ber  of  stores  this  year  is  down  10  per  cent  from  1938, 
while  the  sales  per  unit  store  show  a  gain  of  more 
than  16  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  store  enlargement,  more  liberal  credit 
terms  and  active  promotional  efforts  have  enabled  the 
chains  to  register  larger  sales  gains  than  independents. 
Small  chains  even  are  outstriding  their  competitors, 
and  the  large  chains  are  making  the  most  impressive 
gains. 


ItWiMK 


MAXIMUM 

PROTECTION 

at 

Minimum  Cost 

CAHNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER -INSURANCE  BUREAU 


LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


Rod  Corn  Washer 

using  a  combination  of  accurately  spaced  rods 
and  our  "curtain  of  water  with  the  jet  effect"  is 
the  one  way  that  corn  can  be  washed  absolutely 
clean  and  not  lose  any  milk  or  flavor  out  of  the 
corn.  The  result  is  a  good,  clean,  full-flavored 
pack  that  will  command  top  prices. 

Let  u»  tell  you  about  it. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  COMPANY 

"The  Original  Grader  Houae’* 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


^Artistic 

lAMLS 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &  Doeller 

CO. 

6Al-TIMORE,MD. 


steady,  Unfailing  Power 
For  Every  Packing  Task 

CRCO 

POWER 

UNITS 


CRCO  Power  Unite  provide  the  last  degree 
of  economy  and  supply  steady,  unvarying 
power  without  your  ever  having  to  think  of 
them.  They  have  low  gasoline  consumption 
and  can  take  a  peak  load. 

Send  For  Special  Power  Bulletin 
1-PU  and  prices. 


Companif,  /iteorporafad 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y.  COLUMBUS,  WIS. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  ONT.  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CO.,  OGDEN,  UTAH 
A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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Some  Straight  Talk  on  Merchandising 

By  ^^BETTER  PROFITS’* 


Special  Correspondent  of 

IN  editorial  April  24th,  considerable  space  was  given  to 
a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  Leroy  Farmer,  and  comment 
thereon.  It  was  pointed  out  to  you,  and  I  repeat  that 
in  his  opinion,  the  only  way  to  get  the  canners  out  of 
the  rut  they  are  in  at  present  is  by  means  of  all  canners 
refusing  to  pack  in  1939.  I  am  glad,  if  we  are  to  take 
his  correspondence  as  something  to  be  believed  100  per 
cent,  that  he  says:  “It  is  usually  the  pounding  away 
upon  a  subject  by  everyone  concerned  that  we  finally 
persuade  others  to  fall  in  line  and  apply  common  sense, 
which  is  all  that  is  necessary  now  to  work  the  canning 
industry  out  of  its  present  catastrophe.” 

This  magazine  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
yes  since  its  beginning,  has  been  pounding  away  in  an 
attempt  to  get  canners  to  use  common  sense  in  the 
merchandising  of  their  packs,  and  still  we  read  letters 
such  as  that  from  Mr.  Farmer.  Personally,  I  hope  to 
see  the  day  when  in  a  situation  such  as  confronts  us 
now  we  will  find  leaders  writing  along  entirely  different 
lines.  We  note  with  considerable  interest  that  he  is 
fearful  of  not  being  able  to  get  the  big  packers  in  line 
with  his  program.  He  intimates  he  is  worried  over  the 
fact  that  they  will  pack  as  many  cases  this  year  as 
they  did  last  season  and  by  so  doing  keep  the  “little 
fellow”  in  the  dumps  as  always.  In  the  beginning  of 
my  contacts  with  the  canning  industry  I  used  to  feel 
the  same  way.  I  imagined  the  big  canner  with  his 
established  brands  was  out  to  protect  his  interests  at 
all  costs,  and  that  he  had  little  concern  for  the  smaller 
canner  willing  to  allow  his  plant  to  remain  closed  until 
he  disposed  of  his  manufactured  stock  at  a  profit. 

Daily  contact  with  the  merchandising  of  canned 
foods  over  a  considerable  period,  personal  contact  with 
“big  canners,”  has  convinced  me  that  the  big  fellow  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  his  stand  in  connection  with  any 
surpluses.  It  has  yet  to  come  to  my  attention  that  the 
big  canner  is  the  first  to  cut  prices  in  an  attempt  to 
move  goods.  I  do  not  find  them  advocating  the 
abandonment  of  a  packing  program  in  order  that  de¬ 
mand  may  be  artificialy  stimulated.  On  the  contrary 
I  do  find  they  are  spending  money  every  day  in  con¬ 
structive  endeavors  to  persuade  housewives  that  their 
canned  foods  are  worth  what  they  cost.  I  do  not  find 
them  waiting  contentedly  for  private  label  buyers  to 
take  their  goods,  but  instead  I  find  the  largest  of  the 
packers  selling  their  goods  every  day  and  week  and 
month  by  means  of  constructive  merchandising  effort. 

I  will  mention  only  two  cases  coming  under  my  per¬ 
sonal  observation.  A  few  years  ago  the  name  of  one 
of  the  largest  packers  of  canned  foods  was  anathema  to 
more  than  half  of  the  retail  food  distributors  of  the 
country.  In  a  city  where  I  am  well  acquainted  one  of 
the  larger  retail  dealers  held  out  against  this  canner 
until  last  week.  Never  would  he  consent  to  selling  the 
hated  brand,  featured  time  and  again  by  his  leading 
independent  competitors  as  well  as  by  large  corporate 
chain  stores  and  super  markets.  On  Monday  last  this 
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independent  grocer  placed  an  order  for  fifty-two  cases 
to  be  used  in  a  Saturday  sale  and  demonstration.  The 
goods  were  delivered,  the  sale  was  held.  The  entire 
order  was  sold  at  retail  during  the  week-end  sale  and 
the  repeat  order  was  substantial.  Merchandising  did 
the  trick,  not  demand  for  the  goods  created  by  an 
artificial  shortage  of  the  commodities. 

In  another  instance  involving  another  large  packer  I 
have  recently  seen  a  full  page  advertisement  featuring 
the  line  over  the  signature  of  a  progressive  voluntary 
group  of  independent  retailers.  This  ad  was  run  only 
because  the  packer  had  set  up  an  advertising  appropria¬ 
tion,  based  on  sales  to  the  jobbing  house,  which  was  so 
substantial  it  could  not  be  ignored.  The  packer  did  not 
cut  prices  from  list,  nothing  has  been  said  about  alarm¬ 
ing  surpluses  of  goods,  but  instead  the  principal  has 
been  much  more  aggressive  in  merchandising  than 
usual.  Only  the  most  shortsighted  will  blame  these 
large  packers  for  refusing  to  curtail  acreage  when  they 
are  not  interested  in  packing  for  private  label  but  in¬ 
stead  are  willing  to  do  all  that  is  necessary  toward 
moving  their  goods  to  the  consumer. 

Canned  corn,  peas,  tomatoes,  peaches,  pineapples  and 
the  whole  category  of  canned  foods,  will  never  be  put 
on  a  profitable  basis  by  the  canning  fraternity  packing 
less  than  the  demand  for  normal  consumption.  It’s 
true  that  where  you  find  a  canner  selling  the  most  of 
his  pack  through  brokers  for  private  label  distribution, 
you  will  find  many  canners  hoping  that  their  competi¬ 
tors  will  be  short  of  product  so  that  they  may  sell  their 
packs  at  a  profit.  But  such  a  course  smacks  altogether 
too  much  of  the  gambling  aspect  we  want  to  take  out 
of  the  canning  business.  Fail  to  pack  a  case  of  corn 
this  year,  clean  up  all  stocks  on  hand  at  a  profit,  fail 
to  do  anything  constructive  toward  merchandising  the 
pack,  and  next  season  you  will  find  hundreds  of  canners 
rushing  to  put  out  corn  acreage,  install  com  packing 
equipment  and  preparing  to  throw  the  corn  canning 
industry  still  further  into  the  doldrums. 

Somewhere  in  the  United  States  there  must  be  can¬ 
ners  with  vision.  Somewhere  there  should  be  canners 
not  content  to  allow  the  Com  Canners  Institute  to  carry 
any  possible  burden  of  merchandising.  Somewhere 
there  ought  to  be  corn  canners  willing  to  say :  “I  have 
some  corn  on  hand,  it’s  my  property  and  I  will  not  be 
content  longer  to  sell  it  to  the  first  buyer  making  me  a 
reasonable  offer  at  the  time  I  am  minded  to  sell.  No 
sir-e-e-!  This  corn  is  mine,  it  will  be  sold  under  my 
label  to  discriminating  buyers  who  are  willing  to  live 
and  let  a  canner  live.  I  am  not  interested  in  the  buyer 
that  is  looking  for  distress  stocks,  or  the  buyer  who 
wants  to  get  my  good  corn  at  a  ridiculously  low  price  in 
order  to  boost  the  fame  of  his  private  label.  I  will  sell 
only  to  buyers  anxious  to  create  a  reputation  for  the 
distribution  of  good  goods,  under  factory  brands,  in 
order  that  consumers  may  be  doubly  protected  by  the 
packers  guarantee  and  mine  as  well.  When  I  find  such 
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buyers  willing  to  work  with  me  I’ll  treat  them  as  a  part 
of  my  selling  organization.  I’ll  visit  their  markets,  I’ll 
learn  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  their  leading  buyers. 
Then  I’ll  lay  out  a  schedule  of  demonstrations,  and 
Saturday  afternoon  and  evening  sales,  that  will  help 
create  consumer  demand  for  my  goods  under  my  label.” 

Sounds  pretty  ambitious  but  in  such  a  course  and  in 
such  a  one  only  lies  the  salvation  of  the  canning 
industry  if  it  needs  to  be  saved.  Personally  I  don’t 
think  it  is  in  such  a  bad  way  after  all.  Folks  still  eat 
canned  foods,  they  will  keep  on  eating  them  as  long  as 
they  can  get  honest  value  in  the  can.  The  industry  will 
need  saving,  however,  if  we  all  sit  tight,  take  our  profits 
if  and  when  they  can  be  made,  and  fail  to  plow  back 
into  the  business  anything  for  the  creation  of  consumer 
good  will  and  acceptance.  Right  now,  if  you  have  corn 
on  hand  and  do  not  wish  to  pack  any  surplus  for  another 
possible  carry  over,  work  up  a  case  free  with  ten  deal, 
a  half  case  with  five  and  a  half,  a  quarter  case  with  two 
and  three  quarters  cases  and  give  the  deal  to  your  dis¬ 
tributors.  It  won’t  help  you  a  lot  to  do  this  if  the 
proposition  must  be  made  to  private  label  buyers.  You 
will  have  to  take  your  medicine  and  wait  until  you  have 
a  demand  for  your  goods  under  your  factory  labels. 
Incidentally,  instead  of  writing  letters  to  all  concerned 
about  how  much  less  corn  ought  to  be  packed  next  year, 
let’s  be  constructive  and  write  every  banker  in  the 
country  who  is  interested  in  financing  canners.  Point 
out  to  them  that  the  curse  of  the  industry  is  that  situa¬ 
tion  demanding  that  more  than  half  of  the  output  they 
finance  is  sold  without  packer  identity.  Suggest  that 
they  will  be  doing  a  favor  to  the  industry,  and  to  them¬ 
selves,  if  they  will  refuse  to  advance  a  dime  in  1939  to 
the  canner  who  does  not  see  to  it  that  his  name  as 
packer  goes  onto  every  can  of  goods  packed.  Then, 
while  you  are  all  steamed  up  over  what  you  may  do 
toward  settling  the  wrongs  of  the  packing  business, 
write  also  about  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  all 
concerned  if  every  case  of  canned  foods  packed  next 
packing  season  is  packed  to  a  grade  defined  and  checked 
by  Government  inspectors  as  Standard,  Extra  Standard 
or  Fancy.  Be  in  a  position  to  laugh  at  the  buyer  who 
tells  you  how  cheaply  he  can  buy  certain  goods,  unless 
he  can  show  you  a  Government  inspection  report  cov¬ 
ering  the  lot  against  yours  that  is  Government 
inspected  and  graded. 

I  agree  heartily  and  thoroughly  with  anyone  who 
.says  that  by  hammering  away  at  a  thing  we  can  at 
last  get  the  canners  to  use  common  sense.  Let’s  ham¬ 
mer  away  at  the  wrongs  I  have  cited,  get  some  of  them 
at  least  partially  righted  and  then  see  how  much  need 
here  will  be  for  the  curtailment  of  acreage.  It  will 
je  a  dismal  day  in  the  canning  business  when  we  make 
up  our  minds  we  had  better  not  pack  more  until  we  sell 
vhat  we  have  on  hand.  There  is  little  use  of  our 
ittempting  this  anyway,  as  has  been  pointed  out.  The 
irge  canner  has  his  created  demand  for  goods  under 
is  label ;  you  won’t  get  to  first  base  in  persuading  him 
'  throw  this  away  by  not  having  goods  enough  with 
hich  to  meet  this  demand.  Go  out  and  create  a  demand 
r  your  label,  and  some  day  you’ll  be  big  yourself. 
’  nd  if  you  are  responsible  for  remedying  the  situation, 
ne  industry  will  erect  monuments  to  you!  It’s  worth 
rying  anyway  1 


THE  PROCESSION 


In  every  industry  there  is  always  some  leader  whose  products 
are  in  an  enviable  class  by  themselves;  and  we  are  proud  that 
the  canners  of  America  have  awarded  this  position  in  their 
industry  to  the  equipment  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation. 
One  such  machine  is 


LEWIS  QUALITY  GRADER 

FOR  PEAS 


which  separates 
the  tenderest 
peas  from  the 
others  by  gravi¬ 
ty  —  with  hair¬ 
line  accuracy. 


With  the  Lewis, 
top  quality  and 
top  prices  are  as- 
sured.  Simple 
and  compact, 
easily  installed. 


Mail  the  coupon 
for  complete 
details. 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 

mm 


Sprague-Sells  Division 
HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAYI 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send 

□  Full  details  of  the  Lewis  Quality  Grader. 

□  Your  Complete  General  Catalog. 

Name - ^ - - 

Firm _ 


Address 


State . 
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GRAMS  of 


IT  HAS  BEEN  SUGGESTED  that  canners,  machinery  and  supply 
men  and  all  identified  with  the  industry  use  the  slogan  “A  Can 
A  Day  Will  Do  It”  as  a  closing  phrase  for  correspondence  in¬ 
stead  of  the  usual  “Yours  truly”.  Further  ideas  are  invited. 

• 

THE  OFFICE  AND  WAREHOUSE  building  of  the  Fredonia  Canning 
Company,  Fredonia,  Wisconsin,  was  recently  damaged  by  fire 
with  the  loss  placed  at  $100,000. 

• 

WILEY  V.  AMBROSE,  President  of  the  Westgate  Sea  Products 
Company,  San  Diego,  California,  large  packers  of  tuna,  passed 
away  late  in  April. 

• 

c.  E.  PIERCE  will  succeed  E.  E.  Hughes,  resigned,  in  the  canned 
foods  department  of  Armour  &  Company. 

• 

THE  WESTERN  STATES  CHAIN  GROCEaiS  ASSOCIATION  held  a  tWO- 
day  convention  at  San  Francisco,  California,  April  24th  and 
25th.  John  A.  Logan,  President  of  the  National  Association  of 
Chain  Food  Stores,  was  in  attendance  and  described  the  proposed 
federal  plan  of  distributing  food  surpluses  to  the  needy. 

• 

FRAZIER  TRUCKING  AND  WAREHOUSE  COMPANY  has  purchased 
the  Warren  Canning  Company  plant  at  Warren,  Indiana. 

• 

FROZEN  FOOD  DISTRIBUTORS,  INC.,  have  been  incorporated  at  San 
Francisco,  California,  by  A.  W.  Langfield  and  Robert  Ritchie, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $5,000. 

• 

MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT  for  the  manufacture  of  grape- 
juice,  jellies  and  marmalades  will  be  installed  in  a  building 
65  X  300  feet,  recently  purchased  by  D.  W.  Putnam  at 
Hammondsport,  New  York. 

• 

MR.  AND  MRS.  GEORGE  L.  OLES,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  were 
recent  visitors  at  San  Francisco,  enjoying  the  Golden  Gate 
International  Exposition.  They  plan  to  leave  shortly  for  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  Mr.  Oles  is  a  large  retailer. 

• 

MISS  MARJORIE  BLACK  of  the  Home  Economics  Division  of 
National  Canners  Association  has  an  article  “Wield  the  Can 
Opener”  in  the  May  issue  of  Better  Homes  and  Gardens 
magazine. 

• 

A  RADIO  BROADCAST  featuring  canned  foods  was  presented  over 
the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System  over  Station  WOR  on  May  4th 
at  9:30  P.  M. 

• 

THE  SARDINE  CATCH  along  the  Maine  Coast  has  been  so  light 
to  date  that  there  are  hardly  enough  fish  for  one  plant  to 
operate  out  of  the  ten  attempting  to  do  so. 

• 

READHais  WHO  DID  NOT  SEE  the  splendid  tribute  paid  canned 
foods  in  giving  them  their  place  under  the  sun  will  do  well  to 
get  out  last  Sunday’s  (April  30th)  issue  of  American  Weekly. 

• 

FRITZ  NEILSON  who  has  been  working  the  Chicago  territory 
as  a  specialty  man  for  the  Minnesota  Valley  Canning  Company 
has  b^n  appointed  representative  for  the  Florida  district. 

• 

FRANCIS  WHITMARSH,  President  of  Francis  H.  Leggett  &  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  named  Chairman  of  the  sub-section  on  Wholesale 
Grocers  and  Canned  Foods  of  The  Greater  New  York  Fund,  a 
non-sectarian  charitable  organization,  which  opened  its  annual 
campaign  on  April  17th  and  which  will  be  concluded  May  31st. 
Mr.  Whitmarsh  is  affiliated  with  the  Union  Hospital  Fund,  the 
Harvard  Club,  Union  League  and  University  Club. 


INTEREST 


SIMULTANEOUSLY  With  the  opening  of  New  York’s  World  Fair 
of  Tomorrow,  the  Phillips  Packing  Company,  Cambridge,  Mary¬ 
land,  May  1st  announced  Phillips  Delicious  Spaghetti  and  Meat 
Balls — the  World’s  Fare  of  Today.  This  newest  product  from 
Phillips  Southern  Kitchens  increases  the  total  number  of 
varieties  under  the  Phillips  Delicious  Label  to  59.  Nineteen 
plants  are  operated  to  produce  this  assortment. 

• 

THE  J.  H.  THUMA  CANNING  COMPANY,  Corunna,  Michigan, 
which  recently  went  into  voluntary  receivership,  will  be  operated 
this  season  by  L.  N.  Pardee,  the  receiver. 

• 

HARRY  WHITE,  whose  business  career  was  spent  largely  with 
the  California  Packing  Corporation,  passed  away  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  on  April  25th,  following  an  illness  of  a  few  months.  He 
was  50.  A  native  of  Hawaii,  he  came  to  California  as  a  youth 
to  complete  his  studies  and  at  Stanford  University  was  a 
fraternity  brother  and  class  mate  of  Vice-President  Alfred  W. 
Fames  and  General  Superintendent  Ralph  E.  Sanborn.  Mr. 
White  began  his  career  in  the  canning  industry  in  1916  with 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  Packing  Company,  and  became  plantation 
manager  for  the  California  Packing  Corporation  when  the 
former  concern  was  taken  over  the  following  year.  For  years 
he  represented  the  big  California  concern  in  Hawaii  and  later 
went  to  the  Philippines  where  a  pineapple  project  was  launched. 
A  few  years  ago  he  joined  the  staff  at  the  San  Francisco  head¬ 
quarters  and  was  being  groomed  for  higher  duties.  He  was  a 
director  of  the  National  Canners  Association  and  a  member  of 
numerous  committees  of  that  organization. 

• 

REPORTS  FROM  THE  GULF  COAST  indicate  a  complete  failure  in 
the  Spring  pack  of  shrimp,  boat  after  boat  docking  with  little 
or  no  shrimp  aboard.  Canners’  stocks  are  in  moderate  supply. 

• 

GOVERNOR  CULBERT  L.  OLSON,  of  California,  has  advised  the 
Legislature,  now  in  session,  that  any  legislation  tending  to 
establish  trade  barriers  against  the  products  of  other  States 
sold  in  California  will  be  vetoed.  He  said  that  aside  from  the 
questionable  constitutionality  of  such  measures  there  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  objection  to  them,  the  objection  being  that  retaliatory 
barriers  will  be  erected  by  other  States. 

• 

PROLONGED  UNSEASONABLE  WEATHER  will  greatly  curtail  the 
pea  acreage  in  Wisconsin  whei-e  it  is  reported  some  forty  canners 
will  not  operate  this  season.  New  York  State  is  likewise  experi¬ 
encing  unseasonable  weather  conditions. 

• 

CHARLES  STAUFFER,  vice-president  of  Davies,  Strauss  & 
Stauffer  Co.,  wholesale  grocers,  of  Easton,  Pa.,  died  suddenly 
Monday  afternoon,  May  1st,  at  his  home.  Mr.  Stauffer  had 
been  widely  known  in  the  wholesale  grocery  field,  and  prominent 
in  the  activities  of  the  National- American  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association,  of  which  he  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors. 
His  death  resulted  from  a  heart  attack. 

• 

COLUMBIA  RiVEJi  fishermen  have  decided  to  accept  the  same 
price  and  conditions  as  prevailed  last  year,  and  fishing  was 
scheduled  to  start  at  12  noon.  Pacific  Standard  Time,  May  1,  it 
is  reported.  The  price  agreed  upon  is  12  cents  a  pound,  the 
same  as  was  paid  a  year  ago.  Working  conditions  are  similar, 
also. 

• 

CANNERS  OF  UTAH  have  agreed  on  a  price  to  tomato  growers  of 
$11.75  per  ton  for  U.  S.  No.  I’s  and  $5.00  per  ton  for  U.  S. 
No.  2’s. 
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DAN  M.  HEEKIN,  Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  is  the  first 
President  of  the  Can  Manufacturers  Institute  just  organized  “to 
foster  and  advance  the  industrial  manufacture  of  the  can 
industi’y  and  the  persons,  fii’ms  and  corporations  engaged  in 
such  industry.  The  by-laws  further  provide  that  the  object 
and  purpose  of  the  corporation  are  not  to  be  conducted  for 
pecuniary  profit.”  H.  Ferris  White  is  Vice-President  in  charge 
of  the  Institute’s  Washington  office  at  15th  and  H  Street  and 
Clifford  E.  Sifton,  Tin  Decorating  Company,  New  York  City,  is 
Secretary-Treasurer.  The  Board  of  Governors  include:  Richard 
Amundsen,  Texaco  Can  Company,  New  York;  H.  A.  Baker, 
American  Can  Company,  New  York;  S.  L.  Buschman,  National 
Can  Corporation,  New  York;  L.  H.  Clark,  J.  L.  Clark  Mfg. 
Company,  Rockford,  Illinois;  C.  C.  Conway,  Continental  Can 
Company,  New  York;  F.  J.  Costello,  Federal  Tin  Company, 
Baltimore;  L.  F.  Gieg,  Crown  Can  Company,  Philadelphia; 
I).  M.  Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati;  O.  C.  Huffman,  Con¬ 
tinental  Can  Company,  New  York;  Geo.  A.  Milton,  Sr.,  Geo.  A. 
Milton  Can  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  A.  A.  Morse,  American 
Can  Company,  New  York;  F.  J.  O’Brien,  Continental  Can  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York;  H.  W.  Phelps,  American  Can  Company,  New 
York;  F.  A.  Prahl,  Owens-Illinois  Can  Company,  Toledo;  I.  E. 
Sexton,  Sexton  Can  Company,  Boston;  H.  K.  Taylor,  Geo.  D. 
Ellis  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  and  Counsel,  Edward  McGarvey. 

• 

CALIFORNIA  PACKING  CORPORATION,  San  Francisco,  released 
under  date  of  April  27,  its  twenty-third  annual  report  covering 
the  fiscal  year  ending  February  28,  which  revealed  a  net  loss 
for  the  period  of  $2,408,202.21.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  loss  of 
$2.50  a  share  on  the  outstanding  common  stock,  and  compares 
with  a  profit  of  $2,901,702.64,  or  $2.87  per  share,  after  provision 
for  dividends  on  preferred  stock,  for  the  previous  year.  Pre¬ 
ferred  dividends  were  paid  last  year  from  surplus.  In  June, 
1938,  dividends  on  the  common  stock  were  reduced  from  37% 
cents  a  share  to  25  cents  and  later  in  the  year  the  common 
dividend  was  suspended,  temporarily.  In  December,  salaries 
in  the  higher  brackets  were  reduced.  Included  in  the  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  net  loss  for  the  fiscal  year  was  its  share  of  the  loss 
incurred  by  the  Alaska  Packers’  Association,  of  whose  capital 
stock  it  owns  84.8  per  cent.  In  his  statement  to  stockholders 
President  Leonard  E.  Wood  states:  “Conditions  in  the  canning 
industry,  generally,  were  unfavorable  as  a  result  of  large  surplus 
packs  of  many  important  items  which,  in  turn,  created  a  highly 
competitive  situation.  These  surpluses,  together  with  continued 
high  labor  costs  and  heavy  tax  burdens,  made  it  impossible  to 
recover  in  our  selling  prices  all  of  the  costs  entering  into  the 
manufacture  of  a  number  of  important  lines.”  Inventory  of 
merchandise  and  materials  at  the  end  of  the  year  amounted  to 
$18,839,065,  compared  with  $26,261,274  at  the  end  of  the  previous 
year.  Total  sales  were  $52,724,422,  against  $61,175,583  the 
year  before.  The  California  Packing  Corporation  has  11,134 
holders  of  common  and  5,800  holders  of  preferred  stock.  Its 
net  earnings  during  the  twenty-three  years  of  its  existence  have 
ranged  from  $91,180  in  1931  to  a  high  of  $6,233,021  in  1929.  Six 
times  they  have  passed  the  six  million  dollar  mark.  In  three 
yeai  s  there  have  been  losses,  last  year’s  having  been  the  smallest. 

• 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

MAY  8-9,  1939 — Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America, 
Mid-year  meeting.  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

MAY  8-10,  1939 — American  Spice  Trade  Association,  Thirty- 
third  Annual  Convention,  Hotel  Astor,  New  York  City. 

MAY  18-19,  1939 — National  Canners  Association  Board  of 
Directors  Meeting,  Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

JUNE  4-6,  1939 — Michigan  Canners’  Association,  Spring  Meet¬ 
ing,  Park  Place  Hotel,  Traverse  City,  Michigan. 

JNE  18-22,  1939 — National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers, 
Annual  Convention,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

-  NE  28-JULY  1,  1939 — The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology.  Second  Food  Conference,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

KPTEMBER  18-20,  1939 — Super  Market  Institute,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

ilECEMBER  7-8,  1939 — Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Annual 
Meeting.  Place  to  be  announced. 

JANUARY  20-27,  1940 — National  Conventions,  Stevens  Hotel, 
Chicago. 


WHEN  OTHER  CONVEYOR  BELTING  IS  REAOY  TO  QOIT 


CARRIES  ON 


YHAT  S  why  LA  PORTE  FLEXIBLE  STEEL  CONVEYOR  BELTING  is 
rapidly  replacing  other  types  of  belting  on  processing,  sorting,  peeling,  grad¬ 
ing  and  picking  tables,  as  well  as.  in  scalders,  washers,  cookers,  exhausters, 
elevators,  etc. 


La  Porte  Conveyor  Belting  is  heat,  rust, 
acid  and  corrosion  proof.  It  is  easily 
sterilized  with  steam  or  scalding  water 
and  the  open-mesh  feature  permits  the 
circulation  of  air  around  products  in  pro¬ 
cess  and  speeds  up  cleaning. 

It  will  not  creep,  weave  nor  jump,  will  not 
deteriorate  while  not  in  use  and  its  per¬ 
fectly  flat  surface  is  readily  adaptable 
to  conveying  cans,  boxes,  bottles  or  con¬ 
tainers  empty  or  filled. 

Furnished  in  any  length  and  practically 
any  width. 

Ask  your  Mill  Supply  House  for  LA  PORTE 
Conveyor  Belting  TODAY  or  write  to 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Box  124  La  Porte,  Indiana 


MODERN  t 

DESIGNS 

to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 


Pi  edmont  LabelCom  pany 


I NC OR PO RATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 

BEDFORD  VIRGINIA 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE— PLANTS 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Little  used  and  rebuilt  canning  machinery.  What 
have  you  to  sell  or  exchange  ?  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Vegetable  Plants,  100  acres  this  season.  Extra 
fine  Cabbage  plants,  Marion  Market,  Copenhagen,  Goldenacre 
and  Allseasons  (Yellow  Resistant).  Also  White  and  Yellow 
Bermuda  Onion  plants  all  now  ready.  Will  ship  by  express  or 
deliver  by  truck.  Plants  grown  on  new  land  from  high  grade 
seeds.  Packed  in  wet  Peat  moss  and  good  delivery  guaranteed. 
Booking  Tomato,  Sweetpotato  and  other  plants  for  delivery  after 
May  15th.  Write,  wire  or  phone  or  visit  our  farm.  Virginia’s 
oldest  and  largest  plant  growers.  J.  P.  Councill  Company, 
Franklin,  Virginia. 


FOR  SALE — Pea  Machinery,  three  Huntley  Cleaners;  two 
Huntley  13'  Blanchers  with  variable  speeders;  one  Grader  to 
separate  all  sizes;  one  Grader  to  take  out  5  sieve;  one  Huntley 
Shaker  Shoe  Washer;  one  Ayers  Filler.  Write  or  call  Keystone 
Cooperative  Grape  Association,  North  East,  Penna. 


FOR  SALE — Boilers  and  Valves,  two  45  GP  Fire  box  125 
pounds  pressure;  six  100  HP  HRT’S  125  pounds  pressure;  two 
150  HP  HRT’S  125  pounds  pressure;  two  500  HP  B&W’s  150 
pounds  pressure.  Valves:  Gate;  pop;  relief;  automatic,  50% 
and  25%  off  list.  Sam  Bennett  Sales  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE — Equipment  at  bargain  prices,  two  Paddle 
washers ;  two  Rotary  washers ;  two  scalders ;  two  Peeling  tables ; 
two  Exhaust  boxes;  two  Fillers;  two  Pulpers;  two  finishers;  six 
500-gallon  cooking  tanks;  six  2"  copper  coils;  two  100-gallon 
porcelain  tanks  and  six  Retorts  and  baskets.  If  there  is  any 
equipment  you  require  not  listed,  write  us  for  prices.  Sam 
Bennett  Sales  Company,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


FOR  SALE — One  Sprague  Universal  Corn  Cutter,  1936  model, 
adapted  for  Whole  Grain  Corn.  Fine  operating  condition. 
Address  Box  A-2364,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — One  15'  Sprague-Sells  Pea  and  Bean  Blancher. 
New  drive  gears  and  drum  put  in  last  season,  A1  condition. 
Priced  for  quick  sale.  Address  Box  A-2365,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  —  MACH  I N  ERY 


WANTED  TO  BUY  —  Two  or  three  small  Clipper  pea 
cleaners,  usually  used  at  viner  stations  for  the  cleaning  of  peas. 
Address  Box  A  2359,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — AB  Continuous  Cooler.  Advise  price  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  machine.  Address  Box  A-2361  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Forty  to  sixty  station  Merry-Go-Round.  Must  be 
in  good  operating  condition.  Advise  lowest  possible  price. 
Address  Box  A-2362,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — In  good  condition  one  Chisholm  Ryder  pregrader 
to  take  out  three  sieve  String  Beans.  One  Buck  String  Bean 
Snipper  to  handle  No.  1,  2  and  3  Sieve.  One  Sinclair  Scott 
nested  Pea  Grader.  One  Cream  Style  corn  blending  tank. 
Address  Box  A-2363,  The  Canning  Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2334  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — Man  with  wide  experience  in  the 
production  of  quality  canned  vegetables  and  capable  of  managing 
or  superintending  full  operations,  seeks  a  position  with  a  future. 
Address  Box  B-2366,  The  Canning  Trade. 


It’a  time  to  advertiae  that 

PLANT  FOR  SALE 
BARGAINS  IN 
USED  EQUIPMENT 

In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want. 

NOW’S  the  time  to  pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a 
price,  or  turn  idle  holdings  into  cash. 

Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  the  wanted  and  for  sale 
page  to  accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost. 

The  rates — straight  reading,  no  dispiay: 

One  time,  per  line  40c 

Four  or  more  times,  per  line  30c 

Minimum  charge  per  ad.  $1.00 

Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count  initials,  num¬ 
bers,  etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line.  Use  a 
box  number  instead  of  your  name  if  you  like. 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

The  Business  Journal  of  the  Canned  Foods  Industry 

BALTIMORE,  20  S.  Gay  Street  MARYLAND 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 
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HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contributions  Welcomed 

Irate  Baseball  Player:  I  wasn’t  out! 

Sarcastic  Umpire:  Oh,  you  weren’t?  Well,  you  just 
have  a  look  at  the  newspaper  tomorrow. 

Lady  Golfer:  You’ll  drive  me  out  of  my  mind! 

Caddy:  Lady  that  wouldn’t  be  a  drive — that  would 
be  a  putt. 

“Hello,  is  this  the  sea  food  store?” 

“It  is.” 

“Do  you  have  any  fresh  fish?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Well,  don’t  let  them  get  away  with  anything,  sister.” 

“Lady,  if  you  will  give  us  a  nickle  my  little  brother 
will  imitate  a  hen.” 

“What  will  he  do,”  asked  the  lady,  “cackle?” 

“Naw,”  replied  the  boy  in  digust.  “He  wouldn’t  do 
a  cheap  imitation  like  that.  He’ll  eat  a  woim.” 

f  *• 

The  squad  of  recruits  had  been  out  to  the  rifie  range 
for  their  first  try  at  marksmanship.  They  knelt  at  250 
yards  and  fired.  Not  a  hit.  They  moved  up  to  200 
yards.  Not  a  hit.  They  tried  at  100  yards.  Not  a 
hit. 

“  ’Tenshun !”  bawled  the  Captain.  “Fix  bayonets ! 
Charge !” 


WaHAMPER5*7 


FOR  TOMATO  PICKING 


HAND 

MADE 

or 

MACHINE 

MADE 


FIVE 

TYPES 

at 

REASONABLE 

PRICES 


RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Murfreesboro.  N.  C. 


“Just  saw  a  man  with  his  arms  off  at  the  shoulders 
cutting  wood.  Quite  a  difficult  stunt.” 

“How  did  he  do  it?” 

“He  held  the  ax  handle  in  his  mouth  and  turned 
somersaults.” 

“My  dear,  whatever  have  you  been  doing  in  front  of 
that  mirror  for  the  last  hour?” 

“Trying  to  see  how  I  look  with  my  eyes  shut.” 

Our  idea  of  a  kindhearted  man  is  one  who  orders  a 
ton  of  soft  coal  when  the  cat  insists  on  sleeping  in  the 
coal  bin. 

Tailor:  And  how  would  you  like  a  belt  in  the  back 
init  a  cuff  in  the  pents? 

Irritated  Customer:  How  would  you  like  a  sock  in 
M’e  nose? 

Tenant:  The  roof  is  so  bad  that  when  it  rains,  water 
'ours  on  my  head !  How  long  is  that  going  to  go  on  ? 

Landlord:  How  do  I  know?  Do  you  think  I’m  a 
weather  prophet? 

Lady  (to  storekeeper)  :  I  want  a  nice  present  for  my 
usband,  and  I  wonder  if  you  could  advise  me  what 
0  get? 

Storekeeper:  May  I  ask  how  long  you  have  been 
carried.  Madam? 

Lady:  About  fifteen  years. 

Storekeeper:  Bargain  counter  in  basement.  Madam. 
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A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


Sixth  edition 


FOR  MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 
BROKERS 
AND  BUYERS 


Size  6x9,  360  Pages  Beautifully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


360  pages  of  proven  pro¬ 
cedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  “Canable” 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures 
All  the  newest  and  latest  products 


•  Fruits  •  Vegetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  Soups 

•  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  •  Juices 

•  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  •  Dog  Foods 
and  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  growing  through  to  the  warehouse. 


Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times,  tem¬ 
peratures  and  RIGHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 
butors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  ...  by  Home 
Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  of  food  pre¬ 
servation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers  .  .  . 
or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


Published  and  Copyrighted  By 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Since  1878 — The  Canned  Foods  Authority 
BALTIMORE.  20  South  Gay  Street,  MARYLAND 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  THE  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Corrections  and  Their  Meaning  —  The  “Visible”  Supply  of 
Canned  Foods — How  to  Advance  Market  Prices — W.  Va.  Law 
Only  Another  “And  Or”  Law — Canner’s  and  Broker’s  Prices — 
The  Amount  of  the  Tomato  Crop  Used  For  Each 
Tomato  Product. 

Corrections — Readers  have  written  in  that  we 
misinterpreted — in  our  Editorial  of  May  1st, 
page  5 — The  Webster  Canner  letter,  and  among 
them  the  author  of  that  letter.  What  was  meant,  they 
say,  was  that  75  per  cent  of  all  canned  foods  are  now 
in  canners’  hands,  not  that  75  per  cent  of  last  year’s 
packs  and  carry-overs  remain  in  canners’  hands.  In 
other  words  the  distributors  have  but  25  per  cent  of 
all  canned  foods  now  existant,  the  canners  all  the 
balance.  Taking  that  view  of  it,  and  rightly  since  that 
is  what  was  intended,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
writer  is  too  modest.  The  distributors  hold  not  more 
than  10  per  cent  of  remaining  stocks  of  canned  foods, 
on  the  average,  we  believe.  So  that  the  canners  may 
hold  90  per  cent  of  spot  stocks.  It  is  not  possible  to 
verify  our  contention,  for  no  distributors  will  disclose 
their  holdings,  but  if  any  distributor  thought  he  had 
an  amount  equal  to  10  per  cent  of  the  holdings  he  would 
have  a  duck-fit;  they  have  just  not  been  buying  to 
store-up  a  single  case,  and  they  would  not  buy  at  all 
if  they  had  10  per  cent.  This  week  may  have  changed 
that  set-up  slightly,  because  some  wholesalers  are  see¬ 
ing  the  light  and  are  getting  the  goods  at  the  very  low 
prices  “while  the  getting  is  good”. 

That  ought  to  be  a  hint  to  every  canner;  and  more 
than  that,  can’t  every  canner  realize  that  holding  75 
per  cent  of  the  visible  supply  of  canned  foods  they  have 
a  practical  “corner”  on  the  canned  foods  supply?  A 
fortnight  ago  we  told  you  that  if  you  would  close  your 
warehouses  for  two  weeks — refusing  to  sell  any  goods 
— that  you  could  cause  a  panic  in  grocery  circles ;  that 
grocery  and  institutional  industries  could  not  exist  for 
two  weeks  without  canned  foods.  In  our  “mistaken” 
figures  we  showed  that  there  were  but  41  per  cent  (a 
typographical  error,  as  it  figured  out  42  per  cent)  of 
ail  packs,  plus  all  carry-overs  now  left  in  canners’ 
hands  (all  these  statistics  cover  only  canners’  holdings, 
remember).  That  is  2  5’s  of  all  canned  foods  (pack 
plus  carry-over)  were  left  April  1st  to  supply  5/12’s 
to  6  12’s  of  the  year — and  these  months  are  the  best 
canned  foods  consuming  months  of  the  whole  year. 
Does  that  bring  your  opportunity  home  to  you?  All 
i.hat  is  needed  to  develop  this  situation  for  the  industry 
— i.  e.,  to  make  higher  prices — is  some  price-resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  sellers.  In  plain  language,  if  the 
canners  would  put  up  their  prices  (if  they  will  not  close 


their  warehouses  as  suggested)  and  refuse  to  sell  for 
less  they  will  force  that  advance  in  prices.  That  is 
basic  because  the  only  way  to  advance  prices  is  to  ask 
higher  prices — to  demand  them — and  not  to  sell  unless 
you  get  your  price.  To  stop  letting  the  buyers  and 
their  brokers  put  prices  on  your  goods.  Sell  as  you 
buy.  Do  you  put  the  price  on  anything  that  you  buy? 
You  do  not! 

Another.  A  broker  wrote  in  that  it  would  be  unfair 
to  “fire  the  broker  who  submitted  a  lower  price,”  as  we 
advocated.  Turn  back  to  our  issue  of  March  13th, 
1939,  page  6,  and  read  “On  Making  A  Price”  by  A.  H. 
Deute. 

Still  another.  We  recently  stated  in  these  columns, 
quoting  the  President  of  the  West  Virginia  Retail 
Grocers  Association,  that  canned  foods  labels  in  that 
State  would  have  to  carry  the  name  of  the  packer, 
according  to  a  new  law.  House  Bill  (West  Virginia 
Legislature)  No.  192,  introduced  by  Mr.  Milleson,  Feb¬ 
ruary  1st,  1939,  turns  out  to  be  just  another  “Or”  bill, 
section  12  saying;  “(12)  If  the  labeling  thereon  does 
not  identify  the  producer,  manufacturer  or  handler 
thereof”  etc.,  etc. 

THE  MARKET — We  have  in  front  of  us — a  canner’s 
quotations  on  his  extra'  standard  tomatoes:  I’s,  45 
cents;  2’s,  70  cents;  2V->’s,  $1.00,  and  lO’s,  $3.50.  A 
broker’s  circular  letter,  quotes  extra  standard  tomatoes, 
2VVs,  95  cents;  lO’s,  $^00  to  $3.15. 

PEAS — The  canner  quotes  early  June  4  sieve  at  85 
cents;  sifted  3  sieve  $1.00,  the  broker  quotes  them: 
standard  early  June,  70  cents  sifted  3  sieve  75  cents. 

GREEN  BEANS — The  canner  quotes  standard  cut  at 
621/2  cents;  the  broker  quotes  them  at  60  cents. 

CREAM  STYLE  CORN — The  canner  quotes  extra 
standard,  at  75  cents  and  cream  style  golden  bantam  at 
the  same  price,  with  extra  standard  shoepeg  at  95  cents. 
The  broker  quotes  extra  standard  crushed  Evergreen 
at  65  cents;  fancy  crushed  golden  bantam  at  77V-2 
cents,  and  standard  shoepeg  at  12^  >  cents  to  75  cents. 
And  so  it  goes. 

The  market  is  reported  as  quite  with  not  a  great  deal 
of  business  passing.  If  you  will  read  through  the 
various  market  reports  in  this  issue  you  will  find  that 
stocks  are  cleaning  up  more  rapidly  than  you  thought 
possible,  and  that  not  a  few  canners  have  advanced 
their  price  materially.  On  the  other  hand,  we  get  in¬ 
formation  that  some  tomato  holders  are  offering  their 
goods  at  even  lower  prices  than  the  too-low  prices 
usually  quoted.  Much  is  always  made  of  these  unfor¬ 
tunate  prices,  but  more  and  more  canners  are  now  on 
their  guard,  and  are  not  being  fooled  because  some 
unfortunate  is  taken  in. 

THE  WEATHER — Believe  it  or  not  they  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  take  into  consideration — and  we  mean  the 
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canners — ^the  peculiar  weather  being  “enjoyed”  in  all 
sections  of  the  country.  This  cannot  make  for 
increased  crops  regardless  of  the  extent  of  the  acreage. 
But  of  course  it  is  of  particular  interest  just  now  as 
affecting  peas  most.  Note,  however,  that  down  in  the 
trouble  making  region,  the  new  canned  foods  section 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  that  crops  are  dismal.  Don’t 
count  the  crops  all  killed  as  yet;  but  keep  your  eye 
upon  the  weather. 

An  interesting  thing  has  just  come  through,  and 
worthy  of  clipping  and  pasting  in  the  Almanac  you  just 
received.  That  is  as  to  the  percentage  of  the  tomato 
crops  used  for  the  various  tomato  products:  canned, 
catsup,  juice,  etc.  The  following  figures  pertain  to  the 
1937  tomato  crop,  which  was  a  whopper,  with  26,076,- 
094  cases  of  canned  tomatoes,  and  13,444,972  cases 
tomato  juice,  about  the  same  as  was  produced  in  1936, 
and  compared  with  8,942,894  cases  of  juice  in  1938. 
Here  are  the  figures  and  the  percentage  of  use  in  the 
various  regions  of  the  country.  It  should  be  added  that 
the  1939  tomato  crop  may  expect  a  heavier  call  upon  it 
for  juice  than  was  the  case  in  ’38. 


Tomatoes  Catsup 
%  % 

Juice 

% 

Paste 

% 

Pulp 

% 

Sauce 

% 

Total 

accounted 

for 

% 

Northeast  . 

.  24.6 

33.3 

31.4 

5.6 

5.0 

0.1 

100.0 

Middle-Atlantic  . 

.  65.2 

16.5 

23.6 

4.2 

99.6 

Midwest  . 

.  35.1 

29.2 

23.8 

0.6 

11.0 

0.4 

100.0 

Tenessee-Kentucky 

.  88.0 

4.0 

8.0 

100.0 

. 100.0 

100.0 

West  . 

.  62.3 

10.3 

11.7 

14.0 

98.3 

California  . 

.  20.6 

14.6 

12.6 

33.4 

9.4 

9.0 

99.6 

Total  U.  S . 

.  40.0 

19.0 

18.0 

12.0 

8.0 

3.0 

100.0 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Gains  and  Losses — State  Canned  Foods  Very  Strong — The  New 
Asparagus  Prices — New  York  State  Peas  and  Beets  Both  Very 
Scarce  —  Salmon  Canners  Come  to  Terms  —  Sardines  Stay 
Away  From  Maine. 

New  York,  May  5,  1939. 

UMMARY — While  some  clouds  of  uncertainty  were 
removed  during  the  week  in  the  canned  foods 
trades  here,  some  others  moved  in  to  take  their 
places.  An  eventful  week  brought  us  a  Federal  Court 
decision  upholding  the  injunction  against  the  Florida 
minimum  price  on  grapefruit,  the  issuance  of  aspara¬ 
gus  prices  by  all  leading  packers,  opening  of  the  New 
York  World’s  Fair,  and  commencement  of  salmon  fish¬ 
ing  on  the  West  Coast  after  disputes  were  cleared  up. 

But  the  trade  is  still  puzzled  over  the  Wages  and 
Hours  law  with  regard  to  canning  plants,  and  its 
effect  on  packing  costs  this  year,  and  weather  condi¬ 
tions  have  delayed,  considerably,  the  planting  of  crops 
in  New  Jersey  and  New  York  State.  Brokers  call  at¬ 
tention  to  a  circular  from  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division 
at  Washington  which  says  that  canning  employees 
“could  be”  compensated  for  overtime  earned  in  one 
week  with  time  off,  when  such  employees  are  paid  fort¬ 
nightly  or  monthly,  and  that  “it  is  possible”  they  could 
be  so  compensated  in  some  week  of  the  pay  period.  The 
phraseology  in  quotations,  they  contend,  leaves  every¬ 
one  in  doubt. 


New  York  State  items  among  fruits  and  vegetables 
continue  very  firm.  Scarcity  of  New  York  peas  and 
beets  has  become  acute,  and  lines  of  minor  products  are 
entirely  sold  out  in  some  cases.  Tomatoes  also  are 
firmer. 

ASPARAGUS — Price  lists  were  issued  by  Califor¬ 
nia,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  packers  and  these  show 
no  change  from  last  year.  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby 
quoted  No.  2V2  square  cans  as  follows :  Giant,  $2.55  and 
$2.35;  colossal,  $2.55  and  $2.35;  mammoth,  $2.60  and 
$2.35;  large,  $2.60  and  $2.35 ;  medium,  $2.50  and  $2.30, 
for  white  and  green,  respectively.  Leading  indepen¬ 
dents  named  prices  which  were  quite  uniform,  barring 
No.  21/2  square  peeled,  and  these  were:  White,  giant, 
$3.40-$3.55 ;  colossal,  $3.40-$3.55 ;  mammoth,  $3.40- 
$3.55;  large,  $3.55,  with  green  10  cents  lower  except¬ 
ing  large.  Some  offered  discounts  on  prompt  ship¬ 
ments,  others  omitted  the  discount.  New  pack  Dela¬ 
ware  all  green  asparagus  was  named  as  follows:  No. 

2  round  tins  mammoth,  $2.35;  large,  $2.25;  medium, 
$2.20;  small,  $2.10;  cuts  and  tips,  $1.45;  center  cuts, 
$.95.  The  Del  Monte  pack  will  be  available  for  ship¬ 
ment  from  May  1,  with  two-thirds  to  be  made  prior  to 
December  31,  1939,  and  one-third  prior  to  February 
15,  1940. 

BEETS — Upstate  canners’  unsold  supplies  have  been 
worked  down  to  low  levels  and  current  offerings  are 
made  very  firmly.  Fancy  cut  No.  2’s  are  held  at  55 
cents,  21/2’s  at  63  cents,  and  No.  lO’s  at  $2.25.  Fancy 
sliced  2’s  are  not  offered  below  62  V2  to  65  cents. 

PEAS — Weather  has  delayed  planting  in  New  York 
State  as  well  as  in  other  sections  and  as  a  result  the 
medium  varieties  as  well  as  fancy  sweets  are  strongly 
held.  Supplies  of  standards  and  extra  standards  have 
been  lowered  to  very  small  totals  and  complete  assort¬ 
ments  are  not  readily  picked  up,  according  to  brokers. 
The  local  trade  also  confirms  that  at  least  fifty  canners 
may  not  work  in  Wisconsin  this  season,  and  a  late  start 
may  affect  the  crop  qualities  considerably.  Fancy  5 
sieve  No.  2’s  are  held  up  to  871/2  cents,  extra  stan¬ 
dard  ungraded  or  5  sieve  at  75  cents  for  No.  2’s,  and 
extra  standard  4  sieve  at  77  V2  cents  for  2’s. 

TOMATOES — The  firm  spot  in  the  tomato  situation 
is  supplied  by  California’s  sales  representatives  for 
which  are  asking  a  minimum  of  85  cents  f.  o.  b  Coast, 
for  21/2  tins,  while  No.  10  range  from  $2.75  to  $2.80. 
Juice  has  been  moving  at  a  better  rate  into  retail  chan¬ 
nels,  stocks  on  April  1,  totaling  5,277,247  cases,  against 
5,982,506  cases  on  March  1.  Stronger  values  have 
developed  for  No.  10  standard  packing  in  the  Tri-States 
and  low-priced  accumulations  have  been  moved  out  of 
the  way.  The  minimum  is  $2.65,  factory.  The  latter 
section  and  Virginia  should  now  be  accorded  more 
buying  attention  with  the  opening  of  the  Lake  season. 

GRAPEFRUIT  —  The  minimum  of  32  cents  for 
Florida  grapefruit  was  given  another  and  more  decisive 
blow  when  the  Federal  District  Court  at  Orlando 
continued  the  injunction  granted  some  time  ago  to  ten 
canners.  The  entire  price  law  in  that  state  is  now 
under  Federal  scrutiny.  Florida  juice,  offered  at  50 
cents  to  521/2  cents  minimum  before  the  decision  is 
somewhat  uncertain,  but  a  firm  market  is  seen  for 
grapefruit  hearts.  The  pack  was  considerably  reduced 
by  the  cost  of  production  law  and  the  hearts,  reasonably 
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priced  at  80  cents  to  821/2  cents  for  No.  2  tins,  f.  o.  b. 
Tampa,  should  command  more  buying  interest. 

SAUERKRAUT — The  New  York  market  is  firm  at 
around  50  cents  for  No.  2’s  and  65  cents  for  21/2’s 
although  current  buying  is  not  active. 

SALMON — Opening  prices  on  new  pack  Columbia 
River  salmon  are  now  looked  forward  to  as  the  trade 
learned  that  the  salmon  fleet  got  off  on  May  1,  as 
scheduled.  The  question  of  costs  apparently  was 
settled  at  the  last  minute  at  12  cents  a  pound,  and  the 
labor  controversy  undoubtedly  was  ironed  out  satis¬ 
factorily.  The  news  is  welcome  to  the  trade  as  stocks 
are  light. 

SARDINES — The  Maine  catch  up  to  the  end  of  April 
was  hardly  sufficient  to  keep  one  factory  in  operation, 
according  to  recent  advices  although  ten  factories  were 
reported  working  along  the  sardine  coast.  The  run  of 
fish  as  a  general  thing  is  light  at  this  time  and  offer¬ 
ings  on  a  future  basis  may  be  made  later.  There  was 
no  carry-over  from  1938,  however,  and  the  packers  will 
show  great  caution  in  making  commitments  at  this 
time. 

CHICAGO*  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade*' 

Business  Is  Good — Confidence  Returning — The  Pea  Situation — 
Chicago  Poor  Market  For  Sweets — Buyers’  Bids  On  Corn  Fall 
Flat — Tomatoes  Low  In  Price  Due  To  Strong  Statistical  Posi¬ 
tion? — Asparagus  Holds  Interest — Fruits  And  Fish  In  Good 
Shape — Know  Thy  Broker. 

Chicago,  May  5,  1939. 

OW  IS  BUSINESS— Judging  by  the  headlines  in 
daily  press,  business  is  good.  Here  are  a  few 
examples : 

BRUNSWICK  QTR.  NET  TOPS  1938 

SEARS  PROFITS  SOAR,  SALES  AT  NEW  PEAK 

U.  S.  STEEL  PROFIT  UP 

U.  S.  FOREIGN  TRADE  EXPANDS;  IMPORTS 
BEST  IN  15  MONTHS 

AUTO  SALES  45  PER  CENT  AHEAD  OF  LAST 
YEAR 

GENERAL  FOOD  SALES  MAKES  RECORD  FOR 
FIRST  QUARTER  1939 

GENERAL  MARKET — There  is  a  better  feeling  and 
confidence  seems  to  be  slowly  but  surely  developing. 


Whether  it  will  continue  that  way  or  not,  depends  a 
great  deal  upon  weather  conditions  the  next  few 
months  and  also  if  the  trade  at  large  know  that  pro¬ 
duction  is  to  be  materially  reduced  this  year. 

PEAS — The  carry-over  from  1938  into  1939  packing 
season  is  figured  as :  2,500,000  cases  Alaskas,  5,000,000 
cases  sweets.  With  the  start  of  the  new  packing  season 
only  a  few  weeks  away,  canners  should  keep  these 
figures  well  in  mind  and  if  the  crop  matures  too  rapidly, 
then  let  some  of  the  fields  go  to  seed.  That  was  a  sug¬ 
gestion  that  a  prominent  pea  man  made  in  this  market 
yesterday  when  talking  to  a  group  of  brokers. 

Prices  are  strengthening  with  the  bottom  available 
in  Wisconsin  now:  No.  2  tin  standard  No.  4  Alaskas, 
70c  factory;  No.  2  tin  standard  No.  3  Alaskas,  72V2C 
factory;  No.  2  tin  standard  No.  2  Alaskas,  75c  factory; 
No.  2  tin  extra  standard  No.  3  Alaskas,  85c  factory; 
No.  2  tin  extra  standard  No.  2  Alaskas,  90c  factory. 

Chicago  is  not  much  of  a  market  on  sweet  peas  and 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  quotations  on  the  various  siftings 
and  grades  of  that  variety. 

CORN — No.  2  standard  white  crushed  is  quoted  at 
60c  factory  in  the  surrounding  States  with  here  and 
there  a  lot  is  available  at  57i/^c.  No.  2  fancy  whole 
kernel  golden  is  strong  at  85c  to  90c.  Considerable 
sharp-shooting  is  noted  with  buyers  making  bids  but 
few  of  their  offers  being  confirmed. 

No.  10  com  seems  to  be  in  rather  short  supply  as 
applied  to  the  canners  in  these  sections. 

TOMATOES — One  or  two  “brave”  canners  have 
hazarded  a  future  price  but  little  or  no  business  has 
resulted  therefrom. 

The  spot  market  is  continuing  along  its  even  level 
with  quotations :  No.  2  standard  tomatoes,  65c  delivered 
Chicago;  No.  21/2  standard  tomatoes,  85c  delivered 
Chicago;  No.  10  standard  tomatoes,  $2.75  delivered 
Chicago. 

Everyone  admits  that  tomatoes,  occupying  a  strong 
statistical  position,  should  be  in  better  price  levels  and 
the  reported  reduction  in  acreage  this  year  as  com¬ 
pared  with  last  season,  ought  to  help  along  that  line. 

ASPARAGUS — The  belated  and  long  awaited  prices 
from  California  reached  the  trade  early  this  week  but 
already  discounts  from  the  lists  have  been  made  rang¬ 
ing  from  21/2  per  cent  to  in  some  instances  as  much  as 
10  per  cent.  This  has  made  the  market  confused  and 
little  actual  bookings  have  been  written. 


FOUR  TYPES  FOUR  PRICES 

Tomato  Field  Baskets 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  f  baskets  instead  of 
old  fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States. 

Write  us  for  prices 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 
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Illinois  asparagus  canners  are  in  a  “quarrel”  with 
growers  and  as  no  settlement  has  yet  been  reached, 
Illinois  prices  have  been  withheld  with  the  exception 
of  one  firm  who  came  out  with  quotations  yesterday. 

SPINACH — Little  interest  has  been  noted  in  this 
item  during  the  week  under  review.  That  is  applicable 
to  Ozark  packing  as  well  as  California  and  Baltimore. 
Prices  are  unchanged. 

BEETS — The  report  that  Wisconsin  and  Michigan 
would  reduce  their  acreage  this  year-  fully  50  per  cent 
from  last,  has  had  a  good  effect  upon  the  market. 
Prices  have  not  changed  but  canners  seem  more  con¬ 
fident  in  their  holdings. 

R.  S.  P.  CHERRIES — No.  2  tins  in  juice  are  all 
cleaned  up.  No.  10s  are  moving  out  in  a  seasonable  way 
with  a  steady  market. 

Reports  from  Michigan  and  New  York  State  are  that 
prospects  to  date  promise  good  for  a  large  crop  of 
red  sours. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Peaches  are  quiet.  Only 
fill-in  orders  are  being  booked.  Apricots  are  of  small 
movement  and  the  trade  waiting  developments  in  the 
cleaning  up  of  last  year’s  holdings  as  well  as  crop 
prospects  for  1939.  There  has  been  a  better  demand 
for  pineapple  and  juice  is  gaining  in  consumption. 

APPLES  AND  APPLESAUCE  —  Market  firm  with 
every  indication  of  slightly  higher  prices  in  the  near 
future.  Some  say  that  there  is  not  enough  applesauce 
to  last  until  the  new  packing  next  fall. 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE— This 
market  is  unchanged  and  trade  interest  is  low. 

THE  FISH  LINE — Tuna  market  continues  strong. 
Buyers  are  wanting  to  purchase  Maine  sardines  but 
the  pack  to  date  has  been  light  and  offerings  scarce. 
Salmon  is  strong.  Shrimp  is  in  limited  supply. 

THE  TIME — Chicago  is  now  on  daylight  saving  time 
which  is  one  hour  ahead  of  the  regular  or  Central 
Standard  Time.  Some  call  it  foolish  time,  but  it  de¬ 
pends  entirely  upon  your  point  of  view. 

U.  S.  WHOLESALE  GROCERS  ASSOCIATION— 
At  the  annual  convention  of  the  association,  President 
J.  H.  McLaurin  delivered  an  address  that  everyone  in 
the  grocery  distributing  field  should  read.  The  follow¬ 
ing  extract  is  taken  from  it : 

“The  large  chains  depress  prices  to  farmers  and 
growers  below  cash  levels  current  in  the  producing 
areas  as  official  records  show  and  then  using  their 
purchases  to  break  the  market  for  such  products 
in  the  urban  centers  leaving  in  their  wake  huge 
losses  to  other  dealers  and  the  necessity  of  Con¬ 
gressional  appropriations  to  supplement  farm 
incomes.” 

KNOW  YOUR  BROKER — To  insure  healthier  mar¬ 
ket  conditions,  sell  your  goods  through  an  independent 
food  broker,  preferably  one  who  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Food  Brokers  Association. 

Work  closely  with  your  broker,  post  him,  cooperate 
with  him,  treat  him  just  the  same  as  if  he  were  a  sales¬ 
man  on  your  regular  monthly  payroll  and — you  won’t 
have  occasion  to  complain.  That’s  what  a  prominent 
canner  said  the  other  day  when  a  group  were  discussing 
the  various  articles  that  have  appeared  recently  in 
some  of  the  trade  press,  re  —  the  broker  and  his 
services. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Prices  Tending  Upwards Assortments  Broken  —  Tentative 
Opening  Prices  On  Asparagus — Tomato  Holders  Reducing 
Stocks — Bean  Prices  To  Growers — The  Fish  Packs. 


San  Francisco,  Calif.,  May  4,  1939. 

ALMANAC — The  new  Almanac  of  the  Canning 
r-\  Industry  is  being  seen  on  a  lot  of  desks  this  week, 
/  N  and  many  copies  are  decorated  with  dog  ears  to 
illustrate  that  they  are  already  in  use.  The  numerous 
new  regulations  are  getting  close  attention  and  statis¬ 
tics  are  being  carefully  conned.  The  Almanac  is  an 
important  reference  book  and  is  so  regarded  by 
canners  and  brokers  generally. 

The  canned  food  market  is  showing  further  upward 
price  tendencies,  particularly  on  California  fruits,  of 
which  some  varieties,  sizes  and  grades  are  getting  quite 
closely  sold  up.  There  is,  of  course,  plenty  of  fruit 
still  in  first  hands,  but  no  one  has  unbroken  stocks 
and  some  items  are  very  difficult  to  locate.  A  lot  of 
fruit  has  been  moved  during  the  past  year,  but  much 
of  it  at  prices  which  represent  losses  to  canners  as  well 
as  growlers.  Most  of  the  weak  items  in  the  canned 
foods  list  seem  to  be  in  vegetables,  with  some  of  these 
rather  difficult  to  quote  correctly. 

ASPARAGUS — The  feature  of  the  week  has  been 
the  bringing  out  on  the  part  of  quite  a  few  packers  of 
tentative  opening  prices  on  1939  asparagus.  In 
general,  these  are  about  the  same  as  those  of  last  year, 
with  here  and  there  an  item  ranging  a  little  higher. 
Packers  are  disposed  to  look  upon  the  new  prices  as 
being  higher  than  those  of  a  year  ago,  since  there  seems 
to  be  a  genuine  disposition  to  adhere  closer  to  these 
in  booking  busine.ss.  The  canned  asparagus  marketing 
order  was  made  official  during  the  week  and  it  has 
been  announced  that  this  year  the  expenses  of  grading 
and  supervision  will  be  borne  equally  by  growlers  and 
canners. 

The  tentative  opening  prices  on  asparagus  named  by 
the  California  Packing  Corporation  under  date  of 
April  25th  are  as  follows  for  Del  Monte  Brand : 


No.  21  •>  Square  Peeled 

Green 

White 

Tipped 

Giant  . . 

. 53.55 

$3.45 

Colossal  ..... 

.  3.55 

3.45 

Mammoth  . 

.  3.55 

No.  2U>  Square  Unpeeled 

3.45 

Colossal  .... 

. $2.55 

$2.35 

Mammoth 

.  2.60 

2.35 

Large  . 

.  2.60 

No.  1  Square  Tips 

2.35 

Colossal  .... 

. $2.45 

$2.25 

Mammoth 

.  2.50 

2.30 

Large  . 

.  2.50 

2.30 

Medium  .... 

.  2.50 

2.30 

Salad  Points  Green  Tipped 

and  White 

Picnic  . $  1.50 

No.  1  Tall  Round .  1.90 

No.  10 .  10.50 
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Picnic  Tins  Tips 


Colossal  . $  1.35 

Mammoth  .  1.37  V2 

Large  .  1.3714 

Medium  .  1.35 

Early  Garden 

No.  2  Tall  Round . $  1.75 

No.  1  Square .  2.30 

Picnic  Tins .  1.35 


All  Green  Asparagus 

No.  2  Tall  Round  Martha  Washington..  2.40 
Picnic  Tins  Martha  Washington  Tips....  1.55 
Picnic  Tins  All  Green  Asparagus  Points  1.55 
Other  Brands  Are  Quoted  As  Follows 


No.  1  Tall  Round  California  State . $  1.45 

No.  1  Sq.  Ungraded  Tips  Eagle  Brand....  2.00 
No.  214  Sq.  Ungraded  Eagle  Brand....  2.25 
No.  21/2  Round  Cut  Asparagus  Eagle....  1.65 

No.  10  Round  Cut  Asparagus  Eagle .  6.00 

Buffet  Cut  Asparagus  Tip  Top . 70 

Argo  Or  Mission  Brand 

No.  1  Square  Small  Tips,  White . $2.20 

No.  1  Square  Small  Tips,  Green  Tipped .  2.10 

Picnic  Small  Tips,  White  and  Green  Tipped....  1.20 

No.  21/2  Square  Medium  White .  2.25 

No.  214  Square  Medium  Green  Tipped .  2.15 

All  Green  Asparagus 

Buffet  Double  Luck  All  Green,  Cuts . $  .85 

No.  2  Tall  Round  Argo  All  Green,  Cuts .  1.75 

No.  10  Royal  Red  All  Green,  Cuts .  7.50 


THE  POPULAR  HAMILTON  COIL 

For  cooking  pulp,  sauces,  etc. 


Made  of  copper 
m  two  sizes  for 
500  and  1,000 
sal.  tanks.  Large  heating  sur¬ 
face,  quick  acting;  outwear  any 
other  type  3to1;  fewest 
loints,  stand  up  to  125  lbs. 
working  pressure;  easy  to  in¬ 
stall.  Priced  attractively.  Send 
for  bulletin  63. 


HAMILTON  KETTLE  WORKS  CO.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 


The  HAYNIE 

TOMATO  SCALDER 

rhe  most  practical  Hot 
Water  Scalder  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Controls,  length  of 
scalding  time  of  tomatoes 
depending  upon  ripeness. 

Write  for  ci 


A.17'.U0BINS&  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Mm  M\  BALTIMORE,  MD.,  U.  S.  A. 

[MANUFACTURERS  OF  CANNING  EQUIPMENT 


No  matter  what  your  needs.  .  . 

Write  or  wire  us  for  information. 


TOMATOES — There  has  been  a  tendency  of  late  on 
the  part  of  some  holders  of  tomatoes  to  part  with  stocks 
at  concessions  from  lists.  Solid  Pack  is  a  little  softer, 
along  with  standards,  puree  and  juice.  A  smaller 
acreage  is  being  contracted  for  than  a  year  ago,  but  it  is 
too  early  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  reduction. 

BEANS — California  canners  have  been  feeling  out 
the  ideas  of  growers  as  to  prices  of  canning  stocks  of 
green  beans.  Some  have  been  making  offers  of  $50 
a  ton  for  one-sieve  and  two-sieve  beans,  $30  for  3-sieve 
and  $20  for  four-sieve,  but  no  purchases  at  these  figures 
have  been  reported.  The  ideas  of  growers  are  con¬ 
siderably  higher. 

FISH — Figures  covering  the  California  fish  packs 
for  1938  will  soon  be  available  in  detail,  along  with  the 
sardine  pack  covering  the  season  from  August  1,  1938 
to  March  31,  1939.  The  totals  have  been  compiled  and 
the  output  of  sardines  for  the  season  amounts  to 
1,490,739  cases  of  one-pound  ovals  and  1,154,823  cases 
of  all  other  sizes.  This  compares  with  a  pack  the 
season  before  of  1,182,714  cases  of  ovals  and  1,132,061 
cases  of  all  other  sizes.  The  output  for  the  calendar 
year  of  1938  was  2,464,263  cases.  The  pack  of  tuna 
for  1938  amounted  to  2,527,498  cases;  mackerel,  958,- 
890  cases;  yellowtail,  71,234  cases,  and  other  fish, 
319,672  cases.  The  total  pack  of  fish  for  the  year  was 
6,341,557  cases,  against  6,986,616  cases  for  1937. 

• 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


Higher  Prices  For  Shrimp  Due  To  Scarcity  Checked  By  Modern 
Refrigeration — A  Changed  Condition — Oyster  Canning  Over — 
Movement  Slow — Bean  Canning  Will  Soon  Start — Only  Small 
Acreage  Cut. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  May  5,  1939. 


SHRIMP — The  production  of  shrimp  was  light  this 
past  week  in  this  section,  and  it  is  a  mighty  good 
thing,  because  the  demand  was  equally  light. 

It  is  hard  for  the  raw  headless  shrimp  dealers  to 
understand  why  prices  are  so  low,  when  shrimp  are  so 
scarce  and  the  explanation  is  modern  refrigeration.  In 
years  gone  by,  only  a  few  of  the  big  dealers  had  freez¬ 
ing  and  cold  storage  plants  that  enabled  them  to  store 
away  their  surplus  sea  foods,  but  in  late  years,  public 
freezers  and  cold  storage  plants  have  been  erected  at 
convenient  points  that  take  care  of  perishables  at  a 
nominal  charge  and  they  serve  areas  within  a  radius 
of  200  miles. 

This  being  the  case,  freezing  and  cold  storage  facili¬ 
ties  are  available  to  the  smallest  perishable  dealers, 
and  the  amount  stored  is  limited  only  to  their  capital 
and  the  financial  backing  they  can  get. 

Before  the  advent  of  public  cold  storage  plants,  the 
little  sea  food  producers  had  to  tie  up  their  boats 
whenever  large  surpluses  existed,  but  now  they  keep 
on  producing  until  their  capital  and  credit  give  out. 
The  consequence  is,  that  now  there  are  from  twice  to 
ten  times  more  perishables  frozen  than  there  were  ten 
or  fifteen  years  ago. 

Then,  too,  the  manufacturers  of  refrigeration  equip¬ 
ment  are  constantly  improving  their  machinery  and 
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the  product  turned  out  by  the  modern  freezers  now  is 
by  far  superior  to  that  turned  out  even  three  or  five 
years  ago.  So  we  all  have  to  adjust  ourselves  to  present 
day  marketing  conditions.  Consumers  will  not  pay 
fancy  prices  for  fresh  perishables  any  more,  when  they 
can  get  a  good  frozen  product  at  a  cheaper  price,  and 
the  only  time  light  production  has  any  noticeable  effect 
on  the  price  of  any  commodity  is  when  the  cold  stor¬ 
ages  are  cleaned  up  of  that  commodity. 

Whether  or  not  modern  cold  storage  facilities  have 
reduced  the  consumption  of  canned  foods,  is  an  open 
question,  but  one  thing  sure,  it  has  not  done  it  any 
good,  and  if  sea  food  canners  don’t  exercise  some  ag¬ 
gressive  marketing  of  their  product,  it  is  bound  to 
affect  the  consumption  of  their  product  sooner  than 
they  expect. 

OYSTERS — The  canning  of  oysters  has  stopped  in 
this  section  and  the  seafood  canneries  have  shut  down 
until  next  August  when  the  shrimp  canning  season 
starts. 

The  oyster  canners  enjoyed  a  successful  season 
inasmuch  as  they  were  able  to  can  and  dispose  of  a 
good  volume. 

Not  much  movement  of  canned  oysters  is  expected 
during  the  summer  months  and  the  sale  of  them  will 
be  limited  to  a  few  fill-in  orders. 

Truck  transportation  is  enabling  the  packers  to  dis¬ 
tribute  small  lots  of  canned  foods  very  advantageously, 
because  packers  can  load  a  truck  and  deliver  a  few 
cases  to  cities  along  the  route  covering  three  to  four 
hundred  miles. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  90c  per  dozen  for  five 
ounce  and  $1.80  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

SNAP  BEANS — The  farmers  that  planted  beans  for 
the  produce  market  are  already  harvesting  their  crop 
and  in  another  week  or  ten  days  the  canneries  will 
start  up. 

Inquiries  are  coming  in  for  beans,  and  they  indicate 
a  firmer  tone. 

The  canners  in  this  locality  have  a  small  acreage  of 
beans  planted  or  contracted,  therefore,  a  light  pack  is 
expected. 

The  price  of  the  new  pack  cut  stringless  beans  is 
671/2C  for  No.  2 ;  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

TEXAS  RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  MARKET 

By  “Rio  Grande” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “T'^e  Canning  Trade" 

Juice  Consumption  On  Steady  Level — Expect  Higher  Prices — 
Bottom  On  Canned  Tomato  Prices — But  Little  Spinach  Canned 

Here  This  Season — Bean  Pack  and  Prospects  Very  Poor — 
Something  Screwy  in  Denmark. 

McAllen,  Texas,  May  4,  1939. 

RAPE  FRUIT  JUICE  —  It  is  particularly  en¬ 
couraging  to  note  that  movement  of  grapefruit 
juice  into  commercial  channels  is  at  a  rhythmical 
rate.  So  much  so  that  regardless  of  price  contest  it 
varies  but  little  from  week  to  week.  In  the  face  of 
present  stocks  packers  are  undoubtedly  keeping  one  eye 
well  on  this  contsant  movement.  Surely  it  is  a 
barometer  of  what  they  trust  will  be  rising  prices. 


Packers  who  have  warehoused  small  stocks  naturally 
did  not  do  so  thinking  present  prices  could  continue  to 
prevail.  Therefore,  it  is  likely  that  juice  sales  will  be 
sharply  curtailed  unless  the  packers  ideas  of  profitable 
prices  are  met.  Previously  we  have  mentioned  a  pros¬ 
pective  market  of  60  cents  on  No.  2  unsweetened  juice 
as  a  possibility.  We  mention  it  again,  for  its  materiali¬ 
zation  is  dominant  in  the  minds  of  those  holding 
warehoused  stocks. 

At  the  present  writing  a  great  many  brokers  and 
buyers  persist  in  advising  No.  2  unsweetened  juice  may 
be  had  for  45  cents  to  47 Vo  cents,  that  buyers  are 
really  not  interested.  The  facts  refute  this.  The 
general  quotations  on  No.  2  unsweetened  is  50  cents, 
common  Valley  points.  Forty-six  ounce  unsweetened 
juice  is  being  quoted  at  $1.15,  common  Valley  points. 
The  shortage  on  this  size  is  being  felt,  sharply.  But 
a  few  weeks  ago  prices  on  this  item  were  general 
around  95  cents  to  $1.00. 

TOMATOES — Enforcement  of  the  prevailing  hour- 
wage  scale  as  it  affects  cannery  workers  is  propounding 
a  serious  situation.  Packers  are  confronted  with  an 
estimated  40  per  cent  increase  in  labor  expenditures. 

The  usual  broker-buyer  combination  of  advising  they 
can  buy  tomatoes  cheaper  from  competition  is  being 
experienced.  It  is  also  being  laughed  at.  Under  pres¬ 
ent  conditions  those  who  have  confirmed  No.  I’s  at  35 
cents  and  No.  2’s  at  55  cents  feel  that  is  bottom, 

SPINACH — There  will  be  little  spinach  packed  in 
this  section  this  season.  The  only  quotation  the  writer 
has  confirmed  has  been  on  6  lO’s  at  $3,00,  factory. 
There  seems  to  be  no  stocks  worth  mentioning. 

BEANS — As  applies  to  Spinach,  the  same  applies  to 
beans.  There  seems  to  be  no  stocks  whatsoever.  Spring 
pack  prospects  are  extremely  poor. 

SAUERKRAUT  AND  THE  SITUATION— No.  2 
grapefruit  juice  at  47V2  cents;  No.  2  Tomatoes  at  55 
cents;  and  No.  2  Kraut  at  471/2  cents.  Some  will  recall 
during  the  late  lamented  depression  No.  2  juice  at  95 
cents;  No.  2  Tomatoes  at  70  cents;  No.  2  Kraut  at 
671/4  cents.  The  differences  in  price  and  supposed  re¬ 
covery  does  not  balance.  There  is  not  much  Kraut  in 
South  Texas,  and  surely  higher  prices  are  justified. 
Tomatoes  are  statistically  strong. 

But,  too,  take  note  of  an  allied  industry.  During  the 
late  depression  we  recall  No.  2  labels  priced  at  $2.00, 
factory.  Lately,  No.  2  labels,  four  colors  and  varnish, 
have  been  quoted  at  $1.60,  delivered.  Valley.  Also, 
unvarnished.  No.  I’s  at  80  cents  and  No.  2’s  at  $1.00, 
factory. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  something  screwy  in  Denmark. 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

May  8 — Salem,  Oregon,  Student  Group,  morning. 

May  8 — Salem,  Oregon,  Ladies  Club,  afternoon. 

May  9 — Portland,  Oregon,  Service  Club,  at  noon. 

May  10 — Portland,  Oregon,  High  School,  at  2:00  P.  M. 

May  10 — Portland,  Oregon,  Red  &  White  Stores,  at  8:30  P.  M. 

May  11 — Astoria,  Oregon,  High  School,  at  8:45  A.  M. 

May  11 — Astoria,  Oregon,  Kiwanis  Club,  at  noon. 

May  12 — Aberdeen,  Washington,  Student  Group,  morning. 

May  12 — Aberdeen,  Washington,  Ladies  Club,  afternoon. 

May  15 — Portland,  Oregon,  Women’s  Rotary  Club,  at  1:00 
P.  M. 

May  15 — Walla  Walla,  Washington,  Red  &  White  Stores,  at 
8:30  P.  M. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continaed 


Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern 

Central 

WestCoMt 

ASPARAGUS 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

White  Colossal,  No.  2V^ . 

2.35 

2.55 

Large,  No.  2%^ . 

. 

2.35 

2.60 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

„„  . 

2.25 

2.60 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans... 

...  2.35 

2.50 

2.60 

2.40 

2.60 

Large,  No.  2 . 

„„  . , 

2.40 

2.50 

2.36 

2.60 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq.. 

. 

2.30 

2.16 

2.50 

2.26 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

. . . 

....... 

2.20 

2.26 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . . 

....  ssssess 

a...... 

....... 

2.00 

2.40 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s . 

...  2.00 

2.10 

2.10 

2.15 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  28 . 

....  2.30 

2.50 

2.30 

2.35 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2b . 

....  1.45 

....  7.26 

1.65 

1.75 

Green  Cuts,  2b . 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

.95 

CORN — WholeKrmin 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2^.. . . 

No.  10  . . 

White,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  . . . 

Std.  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  _ _ _ 

Shoepes,  Fancy  No.  2.._. _ _ 

No.  10  . . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2..__. . . 

No.  10 _ 

Std.  No.  2. _ _ _ 

CORN — Creamatyle 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2............__... 

No.  10  . . . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ _ 

Na  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  _ _ 

White,  Fancy  No.  2..„ . . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall . 

No.  2%  _ _ 

No.  10  . . . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 


Eastern  Central 


Low  High 

Low  High 

.85 

.90 

.85 

.90 

4.50 

5.00 

4.60 

5.50 

.65 

.80 

.70 

.67% 

.75 

.60 

.65 

Tso 

Ti7% 

•  SSMM 

5.00 

5.25 

.72% 

.75 

.60 

.70 

.75 

.85 

.80 

.90 

3.65 

4.25 

4.25 

6.00 

.65 

.77% 

.62% 

.70 

4.25 

3.50 

4.00 

.60 

_ _ 

8.50 

.70 

.87% 

.70 

.90 

4.12% 

4.25 

_ 

.62% 

.75 

.67% 

.70 

3.25 

3.25 

4.00 

.57% 

.62% 

.60 

.65 

3.15 

3.20 

3.40 

.70 

.85 

.60 

.65 

2.50 

2.50 

2.00 

2.35 

West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.10 


Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

.85 

1.00 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  10  . . 

4.25 

6.00 

5.00 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . . 

.62% 

.75 

.67% 

.85 

.90 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

3.00 

3.00 

3.50 

3.75 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . . 

.57 '4 

.60 

.62  V'. 

.70 

.75 

.80 

No.  10  . . . . 

2.65 

2.75 

2.75 

3.35 

3.26 

3.50 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

.5o 

1.20 

1.10 

1.25 

1.25 

1.75 

No.  10  . . 

4.50 

6.60 

4.76 

4.85 

5.25 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

.80 

1.10 

1.00 

1.00 

1.20 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

4.76 

6.26 

5.25 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2.._.«..... 

.80 

.95 

.85 

.95 

No.  10  . — 

4.00 

4.76 

4.50 

5.00 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2.......... 

.70 

.76 

.80 

.90 

No.  10  . 

3.35 

4.15 

4.00 

4.50 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

.61% 

.70 

.65 

.75 

No.  10  . 

2.75 

3.25 

3.50 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

1.00 

1.20 

1.06 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

4.75 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

1.00 

1.16 

1  n 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 . 

.60 

.67% 

.66 

No.  10  . 

2.70 

2.65 

3.26 

tl.MA  BEANS 


No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

1.20 

1.67% 

1.36 

1.50 

1.60 

No.  10  . . 

7.00 

7.50 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green . 

1.16 

1.26 

1.30 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

1.10 

1.16 

1.15 

1.30 

1.26 

1.26 

No.  10  . . . 

5.76 

6.00 

No.  2  Green  &  White. . 

.76 

.97% 

.95 

.90 

.90 

No.  10  . 

4.50 

4.87% 

3.76 

4.00 

No.  2  Fresh  White.... . . . 

.65 

.80 

.72% 

.80 

.90 

.95 

No  1ft 

3.76 

4.25 

2  Soaked . . . 

.67% 

.60 

.65 

— 

— 

.75 

1.00 

.90 

1.35 

No.  2%  . . . 

1.20 

.90 

1.60 

. 

-.o.  10  . . . 

2.96 

3.60 

3.26 

5.00 

.67% 

.62% 

.66 

.70 

No.  2%  . 

.76 

.85 

No.  10  . . 

2.70 

2.76 

.65 

.55 

.65 

No.  2%  . 

.63 

.65 

.75 

2.25 

2.50 

3.00 

d.  Sliced,  No.  2 _ _ 

.70 

.86 

.90 

No.  2%  . 

.80 

.90 

1.10 

3.00 

3.00 

3.35 

.65 

.60 

.76 

.95 

No.  10  . . . 

3.25 

3.50 

8.00 

3.26 

S.60 

— 

VRROTS 

fd.  SlicMi.  No  2 . 

.76 

No.  10  . , 

3.60 

4.26 

•  '?).  Diced,  No.  2 . 

.65 

.75 

.62% 

.70 

.65 

.70 

No.  10  . . 

3.00 

3.25 

2.76 

3.00 

FAS  AND  CARROTS 

■  'd.  No.  2 . 

.55 

.80 

^ncy  No.  2.... _ ... . . . 

.80 

1.10 

1.06 

1.20 

Fey.,  No.  2 . . . . 

No.  10  _ 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . . 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  Ss . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6b..„....„ 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s...._.......... 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  28 . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  S8..___._._ 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is...... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  28,.... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  48...... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  la..... 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s...._ 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  8s.... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s..„....,„..... 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Is _ _ 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  28.,......_..„ 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss.............. 

No.  2  UnKraded . . 

Soaked,  2b  ................. _ _ _ 

lOs  . . . ................ 

Blackeye,  2s,  Soaked. . . 

lOs  . 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  S  . . . 

No.  10  . . . 

SAUER  KRAUT 


Fancy,  No.  2. 

No.  2%  . 

No,  8  . 

No.  10  . 

SPINACH 


No.  2  . 

No.  2%  - 

No.  10  . 


SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2.......»............-.»...... 


.76 

.85 

4.00 

4.50 

. 

. 

.55 

.75 

2.76 

4.00 

1.12% 

1.25 

1.15 

1.35 

1.10 

1.40 

1.00 

1.10 

1.00 

1.20 

1.00 

1.30 

.92% 

.96 

.96 

1.25 

1.00 

1.20 

.871- 

.80 

1.15 

1.05 

1.10 

.92% 

.90 

1.26 

1.16 

1.20 

.87% 

.90 

.80 

1.10 

.96 

1.16 

.77% 

.85 

.75 

1.10 

.90 

1.10 

.75 

.821% 

.77% 

1.00 

1.00 

1.05 

.86 

1.00 

■ISIS 

... 

.90 

.77% 

.96 

1.10 

i.is 

.85 

•77% 

1.00 

.80 

1.10 

.67% 

.70 

.80 

.76 

.96 

6.00 

6.76 

...ssss 

. 

6.00 

6.26 

4.76 

6.00 

3.75 

4.75 

4.50 

4.75 

4.26 

3.50 

4.76 

4.26 

4.60 

1.30 

1.25 

1.40 

1.40 

1.60 

1.25 

1.60 

1.16 

1.30 

1.46 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.30 

1.16 

1.06 

1.26 

1.26 

1.30 

.85 

.90 

1.20 

1.30 

.771/- 

.80 

.85 

1.10 

1.20 

.72% 

.85 

.76 

.90 

.96 

1.10 

1.00 

1.05 

6.26 

. 

6.00 

6.26 

6.60 

6.60 

•tts... 

. 

4.00 

4.00 

6.60 

.70 

.75 

.75 

.67% 

.70 

.72 

.90 

.90 

1.00 

.65 

.67% 

.70 

.85 

.90 

. 

.65 

.80 

.90 

5.00 

. 

. 

4.00 

4.60 

5.00 

. 

. 

. 

3.30 

3.76 

3.60 

4.00 

4.50 

4.76 

3.16 

3.50 

3.25 

4.00 

4.26 

4.50 

. 

4.00 

4.60 

.65 

.65 

.90 

.96 

.42% 

.60 

.60 

.67% 

.60 

2.00 

2.50 

3.60 

.67% 

.66 

. 

_ _ 

2.70 

— 

— 

.80 

.66 

.70 

.85 

1.00 

.80 

.86 

8.50 

IZ 

2.40 

Oo 

.50 

.55 

.62% 

.65 

.65 

.70 

.65 

.76 

.80 

3.15 

3.35 

^76 

T26 

3!26 

Tzo 

.70 

.77% 

.60 

.70 

.85 

1.00 

.92% 

1.00 

.80 

.96 

.95 

1.35 

3.15 

3.35 

2.75 

3.25 

3.25 

4.20 

.76 

.85 

.90 

1.10 

_ 

_ 

_ 

.96 

— .... 
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SWEET  POTATOES 
Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack.. 

No.  . 

No.  3  . 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack.. 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . . 


TOMATOES 
Fancy,  No.  2.. 


No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1.. 
No.  2  . 


No.  3 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.. 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 

No.  10  . — 

No.  2  Std. . 

No.  10  . 


2.35 

2.55 

2.90 

3.25 

.70 

.80 

3.00 

3.25 

.671/. 

2.85 


.70 

3.35 


APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy- . 

No.  2^,  Choice . 

No.  2%,  Std . 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

8  oz.  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . 

No.  1  . - - - 

No.  800  . . 

No.  2  . 

46  oz . 

No.  6  _ _ _ 


Florida 


.80  .90 

2.25  2.45 


Texas 

"so 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2%. . 

No.  10  . . . . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2%. 

Choice,  No.  2V^ . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

No.  10,  Water . 

No.  10,  Syrup — ... 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 


.50 

.55 

1.65 

1.65 

1.35 

1.35 

1.65 

1.90 

1.37% 

4.60 

6.35 

.50 

1.15 


PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2% . . 

Choice,  No.  2^4 . . . . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  2%..- . 

No.  10,  Fancy . 

Peel^,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack.... 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . . . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shr^ded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211  . . 

No.  2  . . 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  . — . . 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.20, 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


.67% 

.70 

.82% 

.87% 

2.75 

3.00 

.76 

.76 

1.20 

.97% 

1.10 

1.00 

1.60 

3.25 

3.50 

Solid: 

.90 

1.05 

1.10 

.90 

1.20 

1.25 

1.35 

1.20 

3.85 

.45 

.47% 

.76 

.75 

.80 

.67% 

.80 

.92% 

1.25 

.95 

1.10 

.97% 

2.90 

3.50 

3.00 

3.50 

3.10 

.95 

1.25 

Too 


Std.,  No.  1 . 

..  .37%  .42% 

.40 

.42% 

With  puree 
.60  .62'% 

No.  2  . 

.58%  .67'/. 

.65 

.67'%. 

.65  .67'% 

No.  2%  . 

.85  .95 

.85 

.90 

.82'%  .85 

No.  3  . 

.92i/i  1.00 

.97'/. 

No.  10  . 

..  2.65  3.10 

2.75 

3.00 

2.70  2.75 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 

No.  10  . 

.40  . 

..  3.00  . 

.40 

3.00 

3.50 

3.00  3.10 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.035 . 

..  .37%  . 

.35 

.40 

.62%  . 

No.  10  . 

..  2.75  . 

2.50 

2.75 

2.70  2.75 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 

.40  .45 

.40 

.50 

.55  .60 

No.  303 . 

. 

No.  2,  tall . 

.75  . 

.70  .80 

No.  10  . 

..  2.75  3.00 

3.00 

3.25 

2.65  2.75 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

..  .75  . 

.65 

•67% 

No.  2%  . 

.95  . 

.85 

.90 

No.  16  . 

..  3.50  3.75 

2.90 

3.00 

2.90  3.00 

'i'.'i'i  3.25 


1.65  1.70 

1.40  1.50 

1.221/2  1.25 

California 


1.70  1.75 

1.55  1.65 

1.371^  1.40 
3.25  3.50 

5.60  6.75 

3.25  3.50 


1.421/i  1.471/2 
1.25  1.40 

1.171/2  1.221^ 
.77%  .80 

1.071/.  1.10 

4.50  4.75 

4.00  4.35 


1.60  . 

1.80  . 

1.40  . 

1.65  . 

5.85  6.10 


l.OB  _ 

l.BO  _ 

2.40 _ 

B.OO  _ 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 


Fey.,  No.  2%., 
No.  10  . 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water.... 
No.  2,  Preserved.... 
No.  2,  Syrup . 


BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2 _ 

No.  10  _ 

CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2.. _ 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2—. 
Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2... 

Red  Sour  Pitted  No.  2 _ ... 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10....... 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 


1.35  1.45 

5.26  5.75 


1.07%  1.10 


1.46 

5.50 


1.60 

6.00 


2.15 

7.50 


1.10 

Too 


2.25 

7.65 


1.16 

Ti's 


1.10  1.20 

6.35  5.50 


1.16 

6.26 


1.20 

5.50 


GOOSEBERRIES 


Std..  No.  2 . 

No.  10  _ 


RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2..- 

No.  10  . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2.. 
Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 


STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1. . 

No.  2  _ 

Pres.,  No.  1 . . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10. 


1.35 

5.00 

2.10 

1.95 

1.80 


86 


1.46 

1.60 

7.26 

7.60 

6.00 

7.26 

7.60 

5.00 

1.76 

1.40 

1.60 

Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

10  oz.  — — — 

No.  2,  10  oz. _ _ 

No.  2,  17  oz...— ., 

LOBSTER 

Flats.  1  lb _ 

%  lb . . 

%  lb.  - 


.70 

1.26 

1.12% 


1.60 

1.66 

7.00 

1.65 

7.00 

2.10 

2.10 


6.26  7.00 


OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  oz. _ - . 

6  oz.  _ 

8  oz.  _ _ 

10  oz. 

Selects,  6  ox.......— ..- 


SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  1^11,  No.  1.. . 

Flat,  No.  1. . — 

No.  %  - 

Pink.  Tall.  No.  1 _ 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  - 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 _ ........ 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


6.60 

3.25 

6.50 

3.26 

3.00  . 

1.96 

1.95 

.95 

1.05 

Southern 

Northwest 

Selects 

1.00 

.90  . 

1.15 

1.26 

1.80 

2.10 

1.50 

1.76 

1.90 

2.20 

1.80  . 

SHRIMP 


No.  1,  Small.. 
No.  1,  Medium... 
No.  1,  Large.. 


1.95 

1.55 

1.65 


1.26 

1.10 

.76 


2.05 

1.65 

1.80 

2.26 

1.30 

1.10 


1.80 

.95 

1.60 


1.90 

1.05 

1.75 


Southern 

Tis  1.‘20 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

Oil,  Key . - . . 

Oil,  Keyless _ — — 

Oil,  Tomato,  Carton—..— _ 

Oil,  Carton— 

ii  Mustard,  Keyless . . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24*s..-....— 
Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s _ 

TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24's 
Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s. 

S’ - 

Light  ] 


1.70  1.70 

3.25  3.30 


9.60  11.00 

5.25  6.50 

3.65  4.20 

9.00  10.50 

6.00  6.26 
3.50  3.85 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Maas. 

AOIUSTERS  for  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


agitators 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BELTS,  Cloth,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Globe  Woven  Belting  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
La  Porto  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  fad. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A  K  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning.  Formula.  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  industry. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N- Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOXES,  Lug.  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Hamachek  Mach,  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
■Westminster  Mach.  'Wks.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

BURNERS.  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

L/ai'icIOn  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNED  FOODS. 

■  (iihips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 
i-nillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin.  AU  Kinds. 

\iiierican  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

C  rniinental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Ciov.'n  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
y->-kin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

-Jfitional  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
P'-.rlps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

*■”  illips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 
r:i--vey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

-anieron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

^b'.sholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  In^anapolis,  fad. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS.  Spiral. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 
Globe  Woven  Belting  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  fad. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  fad. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SUKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  'Wis. 

<^isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A,  K.  Robins  &  Co,,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  HN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

DEXTROSE,  Sugar. 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS.  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  fad. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

AyMS  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IR. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermeticaUy 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  'York  City. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IR. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  fad. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y, 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  01. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  fad. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  RL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  fad. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HYDRAUUC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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INSURANCE,  Cann*n. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  'Wamei,  Chicago, 
lacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

lACKETEO  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  lacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoomston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  I.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  ior  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MHK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

MIXERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PAILS,  Rubber. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-^ott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Ch^man  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Stnclalr-^ott  Co.,  Eialtimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINER  FEEDERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 


SEED  TREATMENT. 

Bayer  Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Rohm  &  Haas  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STENCILS,  MarUnq  Pols  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

•  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SUGAR. 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  CaUi. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill, 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  SteeL 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corooration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio, 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  WU. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  VegetabU. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Tbe  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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AYARS  TOMATO  JUICE  FILLER 

Used  by  leadins  Manu¬ 
facturers  for  f i 1 1  i  n  3 
Tomato  Juice/  also 

For  filling  Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree^ 
Clear  Soups  etc 

For  Syruping  Fruits,  String  Beans, 
Beets,  etc. 

Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage 
fruit. 

Designed  for  high  speed. 

Belt  drive  or  direct  connected. 

Fills  absolutely  accurate. 

No  Can  No  Fill. 

Rapid  Valve 

1^  W  three  sizes,  Eight  Valve, 

V  Twelve  Valve  and  Sixteen  Valve. 

Ji  I  Prices  on  request. 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem/  New  Jersey 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

V  MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD.  . 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


SOMETHING 


'S 


SOMETHING  TO 


<nnma 


OF  ALL  THIS . . . 


IN  0mdf 


PROFITS  for  Packs  .  .  .  PERFECT  Packs  .  .  .  completed  day  by  day, 
as  the  crops  come  in.  PLOW  WELL  for  crops ...  CHOOSE  WELL  for 

CANS  and  SERVICE  . .  •  technical,  mechanical  and  ever-ready. 


tt 


NATIONAL 


CANS  and  SERVICE 


NATIONAL  CAN  CORPORATION 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  McKEESPORT  TIN  PLATE  CORPORATION 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  •  110  EAST  42nd  STREET  .  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Sale.  Oiiicea  and  Plants  •  NEW  YORK  CITY  •  BALTIMORE  •  MASPETH,  N.  Y  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  DETROIT  •  HAMILTON  OHIO 


